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CONTINUING THE LUTHERAN SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Volume 87 ‘ September, 1951 ° Number 1 


EDITORIALS 


Volume 87 With this volume our journal enters upon its 87th year of 

publication. In their endeavor to serve the cause of Chris- 
tian education and training in our Church, the Editors solicit the co-operation 
of the readers. 

When the Editorial Staff in its plenary meeting in June surveyed the 
previous volume, a careful and critical analysis was made of the several de- 
partments, or sections, of our periodical. Were the editorials timely and 
pertinent to current issues? Did the articles cover adequately the areas con- 
templated, such as the curriculum of the elementary school, its administration 
and supervision, the supplementary agencies, the levels of secondary and 
higher education in Synod? Did the Music Department meet the needs of 
the field? Was the coverage of the News Section adequate? Did the Book 
Review Section in its coverage and style attain its intended purpose? A full 
day was spent by the Editorial Staff in reviewing the past and planning for 
the future. 

The question was raised in the meeting of the Staff: Does our periodical 
appeal to its readers? Strange as it may seem, our readers are by and large a 
non-committal group. Only an occasional trickle of reaction reaches the 
editorial office. 


True, a journal is what its editors make it. But it is also true that the 
readers’ evaluation of the editorial policy is essential for guiding the editors. 
Your criticism and suggestions are solicited. ake 


I Amid all the various clashes and contentions, 
On Building befeitile discords, and dissensions that beset us at the 
present time, almost universal agreement can be found in support of the thesis 
that this world of ours is tottering — tottering because of the decadence of 
the home. 

The alarm gong has been sounded many times. Books, newspaper articles, 
magazine articles, sermons, and lectures in large numbers reflect the general 
anxiety concerning the impact of the evils that seriously threaten to ruin the 
world by undermining the home — worldliness, materialism, Communism, 
divorce, breakdown of parental authority, religious indifference, etc. 
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Can anything be done to stem the tide and to improve conditions? The 
Church has the resources to rehabilitate the home. It has the Gospel; it also 
has the agencies of education necessary to bring the Gospel to the people and, 
by means of it, to produce the new person in Christ, and Christian personality, 
Christian attitudes, Christian culture, and Christian conscience. 

Will something be done? Lutheran Education Week, Sep. 23 to 29, is a 
fitting time to review and to re-emphasize the importance and significance 
of the educational agencies of the Church in the work of building truly 
Christian homes. 

“Christian Education Builds Christian Homes” is the slogan of Lutheran 
Education Week. With this slogan to lead the way, attention should be cen- 
tered on the educational system of the Church as an indispensable means 
for bringing Him from whom all blessings flow into the homes. 

With God in the homes, all will be well with the individual, the family, 
the Church, the community, the nation, and the world. A. W. G. 


The Guardians If Jeremiah were living to day, would he say: 

C Oh, that my head were waters and mine eyes a 
of Your Community fountain of ae that I might weep day and ae 
for the slain of the daughter of my people! 

Oh, that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men, that I might 
leave my people and go from them! (Jer. 9:1-2) 

That is what he said when he observed the apostate Jews transgressing the 
laws of the Lord. 

In Chapter 9, Jeremiah refers to two specific violations of God’s commands 
—adultery and deceit. 

For they be all adulterers, an assembly of treacherous men. 

Take ye heed every one of his neighbor, and trust ye not in any brother; for 
every brother will utterly supplant, and every neighbor will walk with slanders. 

And they will deceive everyone his neighbor and will not speak the truth; they 
have taught their tongue to speak lies and weary themselves to commit iniquity. 

Thine habitation is in the midst of deceit; through deceit they refuse to know me, 
saith the Lord. (Jer. 9:2, 4-6) 

Let us examine conditions as they exist now. 

Dr. L. M. Terman of the Committee for Research on Problems of Sex, 
National Research Council, reveals that prior to 1912, 12% of the brides were 
non-virgins. In 1937 it was 68%. For 1950 the estimate was 80%. (The average 
age of a bride is 22 years.) 

On page 43 of Lawton and Archer Sexual Conduct of the Teen-Ager, it 
is stated that “well over 50 per cent of teen-age girls are non-virgins by the 
time they reach their twenties.” 

Dr. Bruce Robinson, psychiatrist, revealed that of the 15,000 girls at- 
tending Newark, N. J., high schools, 3,750 had sex experiences and 150 were 
pregnant. 
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The Kinsey Report shows that 38.8% of the boys indulged in the major 
transgression of the Sixth Commandment by the age of 15 and 71.5% by the 
age of 19. Other sex indecencies and violations ranged from 16 to 92 per cent. 

Do these statements shock you? Do you, as Jeremiah of old, lament the 
situation and call upon the people to repent and change their ways? If not, 
then it is possible that environmental influences have conditioned you to 
living in Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Examine the matter of deceit. That politicians are crooked and that crime 
and politics are intimately related are such commonplaces that most citizens 
have now assumed that they represent the normal situation. 

Some of the objectives of competitive athletics are honesty, fair play, 
decency. Are they being promoted? Years ago sports columnists ridiculed 
the University of Chicago’s former Chancellor Hutchins for directing attention 
to corruption in collegiate athletics. The basketball fixes are among the things 
which bear witness of the correctness of his observation. 

Witnesses in court will offer contradictory statements. They will risk the 
wrath of God, defamation of character, and the punishment of perjury just 
to achieve a temporary questionable personal advantage. 

With the finesse of a skilled surgeon people will indulge in the favorite 
national pastime — character dissection. Whenever two or more assemble, 
the Eighth Commandment is usually transgressed. 

People who devote thirty seconds to writing out a check for the Com- 
munity Fund dedicate the rest of their waking hours to fleecing the public. 

Jeremiah announced the punishment in Chapter 9:11: 

And I will make Jerusalem heaps and a den of dragons; and I will make the 
cities of Judah desolate without an inhabitant. 


Why this punishment? They did not obey God. Why did they not obey 
God? They were not taught to follow the paths of righteousness. Yes, they 
had plenty of schools. So do we. People can be systematically educated to 
be the servants of Satan. Quantity is only of significance if the quality is there. 

Brisbane, the former renowned Hearst editorial writer, at one time stated 
that Jerusalem was destroyed because of its schools. This contention is sup- 
ported by Jewish commentators on Jer.9:11. The following is taken from 
the Midrash Lamentations Rabbati, in the Introductory Chapter (known as 
the Pesichta or Exordia) paragraph 2. It is also found in the collection of 
Midrashim known as the Yalkut Shimeoni, Jeremiah, Ch. 9, paragraph 282: 

Rabbi Simeon b. Yochai taught: If you see towns in Palestine uprooted from their 
proper places (destroyed) know that [this was brought about because] they did not 
cling tenaciously (i. e. they were lax) to the payment of those teachers who taught 
Mishnah. 

Rav sent Rabbi Asi and Rabbi Ami to go out and take care of the spiritual needs 
of various towns in Palestine. They would come to a town and say to the towns- 
folk: Bring us the guardians (or protectors) of the town. The people would bring 
them the chief of the police and the bailiffs, whereupon the two rabbis would say 
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to them: Are these the guardians of the town? Why, these are the ones who destroy 
the town. At this the townsfolk would query: But who are the protectors of the town, 
to which they would reply: The teachers of the Bible and Mishnah are the guardians 
of the town, those who meditate and teach and keep the Torah (i. e., live according 
to Biblical prescriptions) both day and night. 


Although the validity of the quoted material is subject to being questioned 
and challenged, nevertheless the comments are worthy of attention. 

Who are the guardians of your community, the members of the constabulary 
or the students and teachers of the Word of God? H. G. 


A National Lutheran PTA In the Lutheran Education Association 
section of this issue of our journal the 


following resolution will be found on page 27: 


Resolved, That we endeavor to unite Lutheran Parent Teacher organizations on 
a national level as a department of the L. E. A. 


Whether or not a national Lutheran PTA should be a department of the 
L. E. A. deserves studious consideration. However, at the moment the ques- 
tion is not too important. It is significant that progress is being made. A na- 
tional Lutheran PTA should be one of the inevitables. Somewhere there must 
be a clearinghouse for common problems and successes. Somewhere there 
must be a central agency which provides professional service in the interest 
of an integrated approach to Christian education. Somewhere there must be 
a meeting place for the exchange of points of view. Somewhere there must 
be a place where the lay person’s responsibilities in Christian education can 
receive special consideration. 

The structure of the family has changed during the past decades. Educa- 
tional techniques and the responsibilities of educational institutions have 
changed also. Efficiency requires analysis and integration. 

A national Lutheran PTA will do much for intelligent co-operative action. 
However, the success of this contemplated organization will depend to a 
large extent on the better integration of the teaching profession. This the 
L. E. A. has not as yet successfully achieved. It must be a prime objective 
of the organization. [2 ee 


The Total Program With the opening of the school doors in Sep- 
tember a vital aspect of the educational work 
in the local congregation is resumed for another year. In addition, Rally Day 
with the promotion of classes, gives the work of the Sunday school a new 
start. School opening and Rally Day, however, launch but a part of the ed- 
ucational program in the parish. 
The needs of the congregation call for a wider educational program, one 
which provides for the adolescent and adult membership as well. Bible abe 


youth organizations, men’s club and women’s society must be included in a 
total program. 
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If this point of view prevails, leadership in the congregation will endeavor 
to integrate the various educational activities to the extent possible. The board 
of education will be conscious of the wide scope of its opportunities. 

The work of the church centers in teaching. By teaching, the church com- 
plies with the Savior’s commission to go and teach. When Paul commends 
Timothy for having been instructed in the Holy Scriptures from early youth 
and charges him to grow strong in the performance of his ministerial duties, 
especially by faithfully teaching the divine truths to the end “that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,” he encom- 
passes an educational program from the cradle to the grave. 


Educational leadership cannot reconcile itself to a segmentary view, but 
must envision, and constantly be conscious of, the total program of education 
in the parish. Ws 


A Grim TALE. — One hundred thousand children are born out of wedlock 
in the United States each year, a leader in child welfare said recently. 

Leonard W. Mayo, president of the Child Welfare League of America and 
director of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, gave this figure 
in a report to the League’s board of directors. 

He said surveys also showed that: 

Six million children are members of families “disrupted by divorce, death, 
or desertion.” 

Thousands of young children “still work long hours at tasks beyond their 
strength.” 

Four million mothers are employed outside their homes, most of them to 
augment scanty family incomes. 

Over 3,000,000 families live in substandard homes. 

Over 100,000 children are born each year without benefit of medical care. 

Over 1,900,000 children under 15 suffer from some chronic disease or 
impairment. 

Some 1,200 counties have no public health department “worthy of the 
name. 

Over half the patients in all U. S. hospitals — some 600,000 — suffer 
some kind of mental illness. 

Each year 150,000 persons are committed to mental hospitals, 25 per cent 
of them under 18 years of age. 

One million children suffer behavior disorders, and each year between 
250,000 and 400,000 appear in juvenile courts. 

American Lutheran, March, 1951 


Pian Firm on Lire or Martin Luruer.—A full-length motion picture 
based on the life and work of Martin Luther will be made in Germany during 
the late summer and early fall of 1951. It will be produced by the National 
Council on a budget of $300,000, to be raised from contributions for that 
purpose. Several films on Luther have been made abroad, but this will be 
the first sponsored by an American group. The dialogue will be in English, 
and possibly will also be recorded in German and Swedish. It is hoped that 
the premiere of the film can be held during the quinquennial assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation in Hannover, Germany, in 1952. —The Christian 
Century, February 21, 1951. 


An Educated Man* 


Pau G, HANSEN 


A recent issue of the Wall Street 
Journal told about some French ex- 
plorers in the dense African jungles 
coming upon a party of. cannibals 
about to have a feast on a late enemy. 
They were horrified at the sight, but 
the cannibal chief came forward to 
greet the Frenchmen — and in perfect 
French. When they showed surprise 
at his command of the language, he 
explained that he had studied in 
France. He had even taken two 
years of literature at the Sorbonne. 

“What!” exclaimed the explorers, 
“you have been educated in Paris, and 
yet you return to feed on human flesh! 
It’s unbelievable.” 

“But, gentlemen,” replied the chief 
proudly, “now we are educated. We 
use tables and chairs, and knives and 
forks.” 

That story is supposed to be hu- 
morous, and probably it was just the 
invention of some clever wag. But 
the humor of it disappears when the 
full meaning of it strikes home. For 
doesn’t it give us a pretty sad picture 
of what is being accomplished by 
most of our modern education? We 
have more education in the world 
than ever before, but how much has 
it all done to change men and women 
and make them any better? 

Surely a discussion of education 
needs no apology at a baccalaureate 
service — least of all at a service for 
teachers who will themselves work 
in the field of education the rest of 
their professional lives. Maybe it’s an 
old subject, but it is one which keeps 
coming back with ever greater insis- 
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tence as the years wear on. Just what 
is an educated man? 

The word “educate,” as you know, 
is a Latin word meaning “lead out.” 
It was first used, so we are told, in 
speaking of troops all trained and 
equipped and “led out” for battle. 
And maybe that picture will help us 
understand what St. Paul had in mind 
in our text when he writes: “We are 
His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.” 


I. EDUCATION MEANS TRAINING 

An educated man is, first of all, 
one who has been thoroughly trained 
in every area that is necessary for 
the battles of life. 

“We are His workmanship,” Saint 
Paul writes. That means we are of 
God’s making, and He alone knows 
the kind of training we require. He 
alone has the “training manual,” His 
Word. Without His instructions it 
would be (and it is) so easy to 
neglect areas of training that are of 
first importance. 

Of what use would an army be 
that is trained to perfection in the use 
of every type of weapon but never 
had any training in discipline or battle 
order? To be sure, such an army 
could actually desiroy itself. And 
isn't that a pretty good picture of 
much of modern education, which 


* Baccalaureate sermon at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., de- 
livered at Grace Lutheran Church, June 13, 
1951, based on Eph. 2:10. 
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has forgotten that we are God’s work- 
manship and that only He can pre- 
scribe the areas of training? “What 
is a man profited,” Jesus asked, “if 
he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” It is the soul 
that has been ignored. 

I am quite sure that almost anyone 
will grant without argument that 
we in our day have very little trouble 
in teaching technical skills and factual 
knowledge to boys and girls and men 
and women. Oh, I don’t mean that 
education has no problems. Teachers 
have long conferences on ways and 
means of impressing the neglected 
fundamentals, and educators deplore 
the lack of spelling and writing ability 
even among college students. But 
those are minor problems at most. 
The far greater problem is that of 
training the neglected area of the 
heart and the soul, the will as well 
as the mind, the emotions as well as 
the intellect. 

“To train a man mentally without 
training him morally and spiritually,” 
said Theodore Roosevelt, “is to make 
him a menace to society.” And Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen, noted Roman Catholic 
radio speaker, ridiculed in a nation- 
wide address some time ago the 
popular idea that education can im- 
prove the human race. “Sometimes,” 
he said, “education can accomplish 
no more than to make clever devils 
instead of stupid devils.” 

Really we don’t need the word of 
any authority on the subject to show 
us that Arnold Toynbee was pretty 
close to the truth when he said that 
modern education had made of man 
“a god in technology, but just an ape 


in life.” What is man doing with the 
education of his mind? Out in Den- 
ver some months ago a university 
student used his major in criminology 
to attempt a perfect crime. Is that 
education? Some years ago Raymond 
Fosdick wrote a book called The Old 
Savage in the New Civilization, in 
which he asked the question: “Can 
the old savage be trusted with the 
tools which he has created? Can men 
with atomic bombs behave less de- 
structively than a chimpanzee with a 
stick of dynamite?” Isn’t that a pretty 
logical question to ask of a world 
poised on the brink of atomic war- 
fare? 

We're so proud of our scientific 
achievements, but what have they 
really meant? Didn't a Supreme 
Court justice insist the other day that 
television was nothing but a “new 
barbarism parading as __ scientific 
progress’? And along the same line, 
Robert Hutchins said at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in his “Farewell Ad- 
dress to Students”: “I am convinced 
that Mars was once inhabited by 
rational beings who had the mis- 
fortune, thousands of years ago, to 
invent television.” 

Maybe television really isn’t as de- 
structive as all that, but don’t those 
comments of some of our greatest 
educators show us that mere techni- 
cal knowledge can be downright 
dangerous unless the heart has been 
trained as well as the mind? It’s “out 
of the heart” that Jesus said “proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witnesses, 
blasphemies.” That's why the only 
real prayer for wisdom is to be found 
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in the plea of the Psalm: “Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me.” And that’s 
why God’s own prescription for an 
educated man is in the answer to that 
plea: “A new heart will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within 
you.” 

All through history men have tried 
to influence their fellow men through 
pleading, persuasion, propaganda, 
education, threat, and fear, and force, 
but nothing has ever been able to 
change the human heart to make it 
love instead of hate, pity instead of 
lust. Only once in the history of the 
world did Someone try something that 
would work. Only once did Someone 
die for the human race. Jesus died 
on Calvary, and “He died for all, that 
they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves but unto 
Him who died for them and rose 
again.” All of that is clearly described 
right before our text when St. Paul 
writes: “For by grace are ye saved, 
through faith; and that not of your- 
selves: it is the gift of God; not of 
works, lest any man should boast.” 

The parish school is one of the Lu- 
theran answers to this matter of real 
education. But there are other agen- 
cies too. There is the church and 
Sunday school, the Bible class and 
Vacation Bible School, and above all, 
family devotions and family life. The 
church and the world will never pro- 
duce an educated man until edu- 
cators learn to say: 

Thou art the Truth, Thy Word alone 

True wisdom can impart. 

Thou only canst inform the mind 

And purify the heart. 
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Il. EDUCATION MEANS TRAINING 
FOR A PURPOSE 

“Educate” means more than just 
train. Real education is training for 
a definite purpose. Before World 
War II, the French Army was con- 
sidered the greatest in the world. It 
was composed of four million men, all 
in the highest state of training. But it 
was eliminated as an effective fight- 
ing force within a few weeks because 
it had been trained for old-fashioned 
trench warfare and ran into a blitz- 
krieg. It would do no good to send 
well-trained ski troops into the jungle; 
nor could an Air Force group replace 
an infantry division on the battlefield. 
Training must not only be thorough 
and complete; it must have purpose 
and direction. It must be training for 
a goal, not just training in a field. 

Clearly and distinctly that goal is 
laid before us in our text. “We are 
His workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God 
hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.” Christianity is not 
just salvation from sin and evil. It is 
salvation for the works of God. Don’t 
forget that the harshest criticism 
Jesus ever spoke against anyone was 
given, not to a thief, a murderer, an 
adulterer, but to the man who simply 
did nothing with his talent but wrap 
it in a napkin and hide it away. It 
is not enough, as C. S. Lewis once 
put it, to be just a “good egg.” A good 
egg has to hatch or go bad. No bird 
can learn to fly while still in the shell. 
No Christian can be good — for 
nothing. “Created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works!” 

Of course, you may ask, “What 
good works?” There is a world of 
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work to be done for God. How can 
one know in which direction lies his 
goal? My friends, the goal is always 
the same. Jesus put it this way: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 
St. Paul put it another way. “For me 
to live is Christ,” he said. It makes 
no difference. You can find a thou- 
sand ways to that goal. You have 
chosen the way of the Christian 
teacher. And believe me, that’s a 
good way, and it’s an important way. 
But there are other good ways, too. 
The important thing is not so much 
the way but the goal. And even as 
Christian teachers — and as Chris- 
tian pastors — we need to remember 
always the important destination of 
our calling — “unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” 

How different, then, is Christian 
education from the usual education 
of our day. The dismal picture of the 
modern academic world, struggling 
in vain for some goal in learning, can 
be seen so tragically and clearly in 
the book of a few years back by 
Robert and Helen Lynd, called sig- 
nificantly, Knowledge for What? For 
what indeed? That is the question. 
Oh, there are goals by the dozen. 
There is “pure science,” whatever 
that is. There is social betterment. 
There is freedom, democracy, civili- 
zation. But none of them can stand 
up under repeated “why’s,” and none 
of them goes any farther than the life 
we live right now. What’s the good 
of improving society or civilization 
or the world if we don’t know that 
any of us will exist much beyond the 
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next few atomic years? No wonder 
our mental hospitals are full and the 
4,000 psychiatrists in our country in- 
sist that there should be at least 
20,000 of them to take care of the 
demand. 

Don't they say that the fanatic is 
the man who, having forgotten his 
goal, redoubles his effort? Can’t we 
in that sense make bold to say that 
modern education is often very little 
short of fanaticism, because it works 
so feverishly to reach a destination it 
does not know? Somebody showed 
me a poem not so long ago, written 
by a high school senior from New 
York City. It was entitled: “My 
Generation Speaks,” and along with 
a lot of cynical nonsense were these 
significant words: “We go places. 
Where? Who knows? Some place.” 

Harold Walker says we face life 
like a small boy in a dime store with 
a quarter to spend. The boy plunges 
through the door all smiles and eager- 
ness, clasping his quarter. He has 
not the slightest idea what he wants, 
but the quarter is burning his fingers. 
He looks at everything. There are 
jeeps and toy guns, whistles and pen- 
cils, comic books and balls. He wan- 
ders up and down. First he wants a 
jeep, and then he wants a ball; then 
he changes his mind and wants a gun. 
The more he tries to decide what he 
wants, the more confused and un- 
certain he becomes. Finally, in a 
kind of desperation, he buys a whistle, 
and he is no sooner on his way home 
than he is in tears because he doesn’t 
really want a whistle after all. 

There is an old saying to the eftect 
that “The world will let that man 
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pass who knows where he is going.” 
Doubly true is that in the Kingdom 
of God. Until we learn to seek that 
first, nothing more is going to be 
added. It’s so easy, even in the 
service of the church, to forget what 
our goal really is. It’s easy to start 
thinking in terms of material success, 
of fame and recognition, of profes- 
sional skill and achievement. It’s easy 
even to put home and family first as 
a goal in life, until we even have the 
sad picture of so many men leaving 
the teaching profession for “something 
more profitable,” as it is sometimes 
put. And we have sympathetic 
friends and relatives supplying the 
comment: “You really couldn't blame 
him. He owed it to his family to 
make a better living.” But what about 
the life he owed to God? How far 
can he go toward a goal if he changes 
direction so often? 

Do you remember the young refu- 
gee from a concentration camp who 
was on his way to America during the 
last war when the ship was torpedoed 
from under him in mid-ocean? He 
floated on bits of wreckage for sev- 
eral hours before a rescue ship finally 
came in sight and let down a boat to 
pick him up. But when the boat 


came alongside of the young man, he 
refused to get in until he had the 
answer to one all-important question. 
“Which way are you going?” he 
asked. He wanted to be rescued, of 
course. But more important even 
than life itself was his destination. 
He preferred death by drowning to 
a living death of slavery in Europe. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if more 
Christians felt that way about their 
only goal, the “good works, which 
God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them”? 

There won't be much, if anything, 
that I have said in these few mo- 
ments that you will remember in the 
future. Nothing I have said has really 
mattered except as it has served to 
reflect the verse which comes from 
God Himself. So won't you try to 
keep in mind now and always God’s 
own picture of the truly educated 
man: “We are His workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before or- 
dained that we should walk in them”? 
And won't you learn to say with 
Mr. Standfast in Pilgrim’s Progress: 
“The thought of what I am going to 
do doth lie like a glowing coal at 
my heart”? 


Man Wirnovur Gop, — Ours is a time of the dehumanization of man. The 
great Russian thinker Nicolas Berdyaev, who died near Paris four years ago, 
diagnosed the situation in striking terms. The “death of man,” he said, is the 
oe consequence of the “death of God” which was proclaimed by Nietsche 
and Karl Marx, both disciples of Feuerbach. “When God no longer exists, 
man no longer exists,” Berdyaev affirmed. Our age with its atheism and 
materialism is the age of technocracy, which claims sovereignty not only in 
industry but in the area of propaganda and administration as well. Man 
cannot live in the civilization of the mass man; he can only die. And totali- 
tarianism, by which most nations are contaminated, looks upon man with utter 
contempt. It is only what he can produce that matters. A time like ours has 
no room for man’s profound humanity, no regard for the life of the soul, for 


the dignity of man and his destiny. — 
March 7, 1951. 


Marc Boegner in the Christian Century, 


What Parents Should Know About Reading Difficulties * 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


When children become retarded 
in reading or when their progress is 
so minute that it is hardly observable, 
parents become interested, yes, they 
become disturbed about their chil- 
dren’s educational advancement. 
When that happens, it is of value to 
the child as well as the parent that 
certain established factors be kept in 
mind. 

When a child is retarded in read- 
ing, or when he “fails,” as we say, 
this does not necessarily mean that 
low intelligence was the cause. There 
are many mentally normal children 
who have reading difficulty. Some 
children may have high degrees of 
skill in other areas and yet be re- 
tarded in reading. 

So often, moreover, when Peter is 
in reading trouble, a grandfather may 
say, “I had the same trouble. What's 
more, his father couldn’t read, so how 
can you expect Peter to read?” The 
assumption is, of course, that the 
trouble is hereditary. There could be 
hereditary factors, but experience 
shows that usually Peter can learn to 
read if his problem is looked into 
carefully. Whether Peter can or can- 
not learn to read needs careful and 
painstaking investigation. Today we 
are not so ready to accept heredity on 
so potent a scale and then on the first 
blush of failure say, “It’s no use.” 

Then there is the tendency to find 
a quick answer to the reading prob- 
lem. Different people will play differ- 
ent fugues. Some will say, “It’s his 
eyes.” Others will say, “He doesn’t 
concentrate.” Still others will say, 
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“IT have read to him as long as I can 
remember; it doesn’t help him a bit.” 
And still others will say, “He is stub- 
born and lazy; he doesn’t try.” One 
claim heard quite often is, “Your 
girl’s reading problems will disappear 
in no time if we give her a good dose 
of phonics.” 

Going from hither to yon, the par- 
ent may occasionally find the cause 
for poor reading. The difficulty is 
that it is a hit-and-miss approach. Of 
course, some children have been re- 
tarded in reading because of vision 
difficulties. Visual deficiencies can be 
corrected as a rule, but before such 
correction is undertaken, a careful 
and complete ophthalmological ex- 
amination is necessary. Parents need 
to know that ordinarily an eye exam- 
ination by the school is no more than 
a screening process of the more obvi- 
ous visual deficiencies. 

But there are retarded readers who 
do not have any observable visual 
difficulties. So there must be other 
causes. If there are no vision defi- 
ciencies, then some will say the child 
needs a good dose of phonics. Phonics 
have helped some retarded readers. 
But others have had long training in 
sounding words and phonetic analysis 
and still do not read acceptably for 
their age and grade. There may be 
other causes. 

Retarded readers sometimes think 
of themselves as having inferior in- 


* Reprinted from Your Child’s World, 
July, 1951, published by The Book House 
for Children, 8360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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telligence, and their own parents 
tacitly agree with them. When a child 
thinks of himself as being “dumb and 
stupid,” the higher his intelligence is, 
the more he is likely to be disturbed 
about his own problem. Such a child 
may then set up a pattern of conduct 
in which he plays out his role to per- 
fection. The results can be disastrous. 

It is urgent, then, not to fix on a 
cause for reading failure on super- 
ficial observation. Generally we may 
divide the difficulties underlying 
reading retardation into three areas: 
(1) physical, (2) mental and emo- 
tional, and (3) educational. 

The physical aspects include exam- 
inations of the sensory equipment, 
especially vision and hearing. They 
need also to include slow maturation, 
glandular imbalance, blood-cell de- 
ficiency, early diseases which may 
have caused the child to miss longer 
periods of instruction. They include 
any other physical factor which may 
interfere with the child’s normal way 
of living and learning. Physical an- 
omalies may interfere seriously with 
acceptable conduct and learning. 

Equally important are the psy- 
chological and psychiatric examina- 
tions. What is the child’s ability to 
learn? Are there marked differences 
in learning ability within the same 
child? A child may have less ability 
in verbal skills than in performance 
activities. What are the child’s prin- 
cipal interests and hobbies? What are 
his strong and weak personality fac- 
tors? What is his attitude toward his 
siblings, parents, and other members 
of the family, such as grandparents, 
aunts, and uncles? What is the basic 
idea that makes him tick? 

Before actual reading instruction is 


begun, or along with it, there may be 
necessary medical treatment, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric counseling, or 
it may be necessary to counsel with 
the parent and other members of the 
family in order to eliminate disturb- 
ing emotional relationships. 

The actual reading instruction may 
become a relatively simple matter if 
all other impediments have been cor- 
rected or removed. Again, it may not 
be so simple. There does not appear 
to be a royal road, a one-and-only 
method, that will work in all cases. 
Generally, the retarded reader needs 
to read material which he can read 
with relative ease. But it is not a 
simple matter to get easy material 
that is also interesting. One of the 
worst ways to get such material, from 
the child’s viewpoint, is to have him 
read the lower-grade readers in use 
in the school which the retarded 
reader attends. If John, age 10, is 
forced to read the same material his 
sister, age 7, reads, his hostility, hu- 
miliation, and resentment will know 
no bounds. The unfortunate part 
about this is that his hostility and 
resentment will not be associated 
alone with the material he is forced 
to read; it will transfer to his sister 
as well. It would be better to use 
materials new to him and to his sister. 

Finding the causative factors in a 
case of reading retardation requires a 
careful examination from a broad 
point of view which takes little for 
granted and leaves little to chance. 
Once the cause or causes have been 
determined and analyzed, the reme- 
dial program can be undertaken with 
a more hopeful assurance of ultimate 
success. 


Development of Synod’s Promotion of Parish Education 
During the Past Thirty Years * 


A. C, STELLHORN 


The Situation Thirty Years Ago 


A first General School Board had 
been elected by Synod in 1914, upon 
the recommendation of the General 
Teachers’ Conference. The President 
of Synod served as its chairman for 
six years, till 1920, and the Board was 
located in the Chicago area. Synod 
was 67 years old when it established 
an educational board. The step was 
taken several months prior to the be- 
ginning of World War I, three years 
before we entered that war. 

The need for such a board was 
more or less generally conceded. The 
teachers had long ago discussed and 
recommended better supervision of 
our school system and the establish- 
ment of a superintendency for inner 
improvement and outer expansion; for 
it was noted that, despite all talk of 
our “flourishing school system” and 
high statistics, there was something 
seriously wrong, at least in the cov- 
erage and in the type of schools con- 
ducted by numerous pastors. Outside 
of confirmation instruction and Sun- 
day schools, every form of teaching 
children was reported and recorded 
as a parochial school. That gave us 
2.259 schools and an enrollment of 
96,287 (1913 figures; no Yearbooks 
for 1914 and 1915). About 1,000 of 
the “schools” were no regular schools, 
and about 25,000 of the pupils were 
in all sorts of part-time agencies — 
leaving about 1,200 regular schools 
with an enrollment of approximately 
71,000. What is more, the Sunday 
school enrollment had reached 75,106, 
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and the tendency was to replace 
schools with Sunday schools. 

Why only a School Board? The 
feeling was that Sunday schools and 
the other part-time agencies needed 
no promotion. They had grown on 
Synod, against its will, and contrary 
to its official recommendations. What 
was needed was a School Board to 
clean house and to rectify what was 
considered an alarming situation — an 
official board to promote and improve 
the schools. 

The first School Board did impor- 
tant groundwork. Its primary achieve- 
ment was the organizational struc- 
ture for promotional and correctional 
work through the Districts down to 
the visiting circuit and congregation. It 
recommended District School Boards 
and Superintendents, circuit school 
committees, and congregational school 
boards. It appointed the first synod- 
ical Textbook Committee, which re- 
ported in 1917 and recommended the 
best in modern schoolbooks, though 
not published by Synod. The Board 
published a course of study for the 
schools. It discouraged school tuition. 


* In its meeting on April 16, 1951, the 
Board for Parish Education took cognizance 
of the fact that the writer had accepted his 
present position thirty years ago, on April 5, 
1921, and requested that he review the 
developments of Synod’s promotion of parish 
education during these thirty years for the 
Plenary Meeting of the Board on May 20, 
1951. Such a review was presented for the 
records of the Board and requested for pub- 
lication by the editors of LuTHeran Ep- 
ucaTIon. It is a story of the efforts of men 
and of the ways of the Lord to preserve and 
bless His kingdom. 
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It made numerous recommendations 
to individuals and to Synod. It at- 
tempted a survey through District 
Boards and received two acceptable 
reports, both from Districts with a 
Superintendent. It tried valiantly to 
set its organizational machinery in mo- 
tion. But it did not ask for an Exec- 
utive Secretary, not even in 1920, 
when such an office was established 
by Synod. 

Pursuant to its recommendations, 
all Districts established School Boards, 
while Northern Illinois, Michigan, and 
the Central District by 1918 also 
established the office of Superintend- 
ent of Schools. The Superintendents 
in the order elected were: this writer 
in the Central District, Teacher Paul 
T. Buszin in Northern Illinois, and 
Rev. Fr. Meyer in Michigan. The 
Western, South Wisconsin, and Iowa 
Districts established the office in 1919 
and installed the following Super- 
intendents in 1920: the Western Dis- 
trict, Teacher Theo. Kuehnert (6-27- 
20); South Wisconsin, Teacher A. A. 
Grossmann (9-5-20), and Iowa, Rev. 
C. H. Seltz (10-24-20). 

In 1917 Synod’s Statistician began 
to separate regular and _ irregular 
schools. This process was practically 
completed in 1920, and it was found 
that there were only 1,310 regular 
schools, instead of 2,300, with an en- 
rollment of only 73,063, instead of 
nearly 100,000. This was then gen- 
erally taken, and still is by researchers, 
to mean a loss of 1,000 parochial 
schools and 25,000 pupils, which was 
and is a serious error. I made the 
mistake myself. When I had a synod- 
ical essay in 1918 on the question: 
“What will Determine the Blessed 
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Continuation of Our Christian School 
System?” I read into the record that 
we had lost many schools and about 
1,000 school children; that Minnesota 
alone had closed 90 schools in one 
year. At the 1920 convention of 
Synod, President F. Pfotenhauer re- 
ported officially that the number of 
schools had sunk to 1,828 and that 
we had gone back by 12,825 school 
children since 1917. This was all a 
mistake. There had been a slight loss 
in schools and enrollment since 1914, 
but the great loss here noted was 
due to the closing of all-German part- 
time agencies. The Sunday school en- 
rollment had increased to 100,000. 


The Turn of Events in 1920 


By the time of its convention in 
Detroit in 1920, Synod was thoroughly 
aroused about its school system, partly 
by the findings of the General and 
the District School Boards, partly by 
the ravages of war hysteria and pub- 
lic opinion against everything German 
or of German origin, partly by the 
wide enactment of anti-German laws 
in 21 States and the accompanying 
threat of State supervision of paro- 
chial schools, partly by the organized 
efforts in Michigan and Oregon to 
abolish all private and parochial 
schools, partly by the indifference 
and opposition in our own circles, 
and partly by our revised statistics — 
all of which Prof. Theo. Graebner 
presented in several articles prior to 
1920, stating that now it was a ques- 
tion of to be or not to be for our 
schools and calling upon our people 
to petition Synod for a Central Bureau 
on Schools with a General School 
Director or Superintendent. (For de- 
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tails, see an article on the School 
Crisis, Parish Education, February, 
1951.) War hysteria affected not only 
the schools, of course, but churches, 
pastors, teachers, and laymen, some 
of whom had to flee for their lives. 
At Schumm, Ohio, the school build- 
ing was blown up. At Steeleville, Ill., 
one pastor and a teacher had to flee, 
and the people came to church for 
a time with their shotguns and rifles, 
stacking them in the church audito- 
rium during the service; and here the 
next pastor, a former chaplain, was 
visited by a mob, which he dispersed 
by dire threats. Near Fort Wayne, 
Ind., a group of members had to scare 
a mob away by hidden bursts of shot- 
gun fire. 

There were many other such in- 
cidents, too numerous to mention. 
One who did not live through that 
era can hardly grasp the gravity of 
the situation. The wonder of it is 
that barely 50 schools were closed 
on account of such conditions and 
that nearly all of them were reopened 
soon thereafter. However, it seems 
that the Lord used all these means 
to arouse His people, for Synod was 
a very conservative body and had a 
very conservative President. 

As a result chiefly of Prof. Theo. 
Graebner’s great call to action, the 
‘Book of Memorials in 1920 contained 
eight petitions of conferences for a 
Central Bureau on Schools and a Gen- 
eral School Director or Superintend- 
ent. In response to all these pleas, 
the conservative Synod went only as 
far as electing a new School Board 
in Cleveland, with one of the laymen 
an attorney, giving the Board new but 
very general instructions and author- 
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izing it to call a full-time Executive 
Secretary. The President of Synod 
was opposed to the latter office, at 
that, just as he was opposed to the 
office of Financial Secretary, also 
established in 1920. You may be sur- 
prised to know that already at this 
convention there were petitions asking 
for a Board for Higher Education 
with a Superintendent for synodical 
institutions, which was denied; sum- 
mer schools at our teachers’ colleges, 
which Synod adopted; for correspon- 
dence courses at the teachers’ colleges, 


which Synod declined. 


The Calling of a Secretary 


A Financial Secretary for Synod 
was promptly secured. Mr. Theo. W. 
Eckhart began his work on August 20, 
1920. The new School Board in Cleve- 
land also took immediate steps to call 
a Secretary, soliciting candidates pri- 
vately. At our first Central District 
Teachers’ Conference in Fort Wayne 
in the summer of 1920, the Board had 
appeared and called in a number of 
people to discuss candidates for the 
position. Someone emphasized that 
it must be “the biggest man in Synod.” 
To my mind this was no exaggeration, 
and the biggest men I could think of 
were Dr. W.H.T.Dau of St. Louis 
and Prof. Oscar F. Rusch of River 
Forest, whom I had recommended, 
among others, privately, and whom I 
again pushed with might and main. 
All present urged the Board to lose 
no time in filling the position. 

But — and it was a great but — the 
Board of Directors did not want to 
appropriate the necessary funds, al- 
though Synod had resolved: “Der 


Schulkommission sollen die noetigen 
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Geldmittel durch das Board of Direc- 
tors zur Verfuegung gestellt werden.” 
(The Board of Directors shall ap- 
propriate the necessary amount of 
money to the School Board.) At 
the time I drew a cartoon of the 
seven Cleveland Board members sit- 
ting on a wagon with empty shafts, 
Chairman Theo. Schurdel holding the 
reins which ran toward the empty 
shafts, and saying: “Boys, it seems 
there is still something missing to 
make the wagon go,” never dreaming 
that I would someday be the horse. 
Another peculiar thing happened. 
When the Board was elected in De- 
troit, 1920, and the Nominating Com- 
mittee, of which our Dr. F. C. Streu- 
fert was chairman, was looking for 
suitable men in Cleveland, I was 
called backstage and nominated my 
own later Board. 

It was only when Mr. Carl Zorn of 
the School Board, a son of the old 
Doctor, appeared before the Board of 
Directors and insisted on the resolu- 
tion of Synod, that money was appro- 
priated, including $2,000 salary for 
the Secretary. Then, perhaps toward 
the end of 1920 or very early in 1921, 
the Board called Prof. Oscar F. Rusch. 
Naturally, I rejoiced, and used all my 
powers of persuasion to induce him to 
accept. 

Meanwhile many District Boards, 
including my own in the Central Dis- 
trict, were hard pressed for a solu- 
tion of legislative problems, partic- 
ularly the threat of State supervision. 
My suggestion to the Cleveland Board 
was to call a conference of representa- 
tives of District Boards, of our sem- 
inaries and teachers’ colleges, and of 
the Wisconsin Synod, chiefly to dis- 
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cuss State supervision. The Board 
reacted favorably and asked me to sit 
in on one of its meetings to help de- 
velop a program. Asa questionable 
reward, but in true Missouri Synod 
fashion, I was asked to deliver the 
main paper, entitled: “State Super- 
vision of Parochial Schools.” And so 
we held our first, well-attended 
School Conference on February 22 to 
24, 1921, at River Forest, III. 

In the first session Professor Rusch 
leaned over to me and whispered in 
my ear: “I have declined the call.” 
When I expressed my astonishment 
and remonstrated with him, he said: 
“I am not interested in that type of 
work.” After a bit he leaned over 
again and said: “I have urged the 
Board to call you.” That was a bomb- 
shell. I was practically speechless, 
but managed to ask whether he was 
still in his right mind. My paper was 
called for, and I dismissed the un- 
believable matter. But later during 
the conference days, Supt. P. T. Bus- 
zin prophesied with increasing cer- 
tainty that I would be next. But I 
had more confidence than that in the 
General Board and would not be- 
lieve it. 

The day after the three-day School 
Conference we organized the Super- 
intendents’ Conference in Chicago, 
with Rev. C. H. Seltz as chairman, 
Supt. Theo. Kuehnert as secretary, 
and these other members: P. T. Bus- 
zin, A. A. Grossmann, and this writer. 
Provisions were made in the rules and 
regulations to regard the new “Sec- 
retary of Christian Education” as a 
member ex officio, and Mr. Buszin 
stated again that the latter was al- 
ready present. 
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A few days after this meeting I was 
notified that I had been chosen, and 
the call reached me March 5, 1921. 
The incredible had happened. I was 
truly shocked and worried. My first 
reaction was to decline the call, of 
course. But much correspondence, a 
month of prayerful consideration, the 
desperate need of getting that office 
started, and finally the advice of my 
own District President and District 
School Board to accept, which really 
left me no choice, I dared to take the 
step and accepted the call on April 5, 
1921. The Board of Directors had 
now raised the salary to $3,000. 


Attention to Other Agencies 


Here I must reach back a moment 
to say that Synod so far had made no 
provisions concerning the part-time 
agencies, except that in 1920 it au- 
thorized the President of Synod to 
appoint a Sunday School Committee. 
The men appointed to the Sunday 
School Committee were Prof. Geo. 
Mezger, Prof. P. E. Kretzmann, and 
Supt. Theo. Kuehnert. 


Analysis of the School Board’s Duties 


Nobody knew, except in a general 
way, what the Executive Secretary 
of the School Board was to do — not 
even the Board itself. In the call it 
had merely quoted its own very gen- 
eral instructions from Synod and sug- 
gested that the Secretary evolve out 
of them his more specific obligations 
and activities. So he analyzed those 
instructions under the two general 
heads of School Promotion, including 
general promotion of Christian edu- 
cation, and School Defense, each with 
a number of subdivisions. The Board 
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adopted this analysis. It thought at 
first that the Secretary should not 
travel, but do all his work by mail; 
this was soon completely reversed, 
and the Secretary was instructed to 
travel as far and wide as necessary 
for personal contacts, especially with 
District Boards and conventions. 

A first specific duty was to get out 
the report on the School Conference, 
with its guiding papers and resolu- 
tions. Another first step was to mimeo- , 
graph the last section of my synodical 
essay, later printed in German and 
English as a tract under the title, “Ihr 
Vaeter”—“Ye Fathers.” This was to be 
a sort of keynote to our whole effort in 
behalf of schools and Christian educa- 
tion. The mimeographed item was 
sent to leaders in all parts of Synod. 
Next was the planning of an office, 
the purchase of office equipment, and 
the hiring of a stenographer. Then 
it was necessary to become acquainted 
with the Districts of Synod, and to 
provide for continued co-operation be- 
tween District Boards and our Board. 


The first regular meeting of the Su- 
perintendents’ Conference was sched- 
uled for May 24—27, 1921 (four days, 
with several evening sessions), at 
Holy Cross School in St. Louis, Mo. 
During the same days the Verteilungs- 
kommission met at the Seminary in 
St. Louis (on Jefferson Ave.). I in- 
vited myself to that meeting to plead 
for general co-operation, and the Su- 
perintendents’ Conference later also 
invited itself to discuss important mat- 
ters. We were asked to come into the 
meeting on the fourth day, May 27. 
Our minutes later recorded much en- 
couragement and nothing but favor- 
able comments, ending with the state- 
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ment: “The spirit of this joint meet- 
ing was a splendid one.” The only 
paper for the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference had been asked of me. It was 
a long paper entitled: “The Real Sig- 
nificance of Synod’s Endeavor to 
Maintain, Improve, and Extend Its 
Parochial School System.” 


During this same year 1921, I at- 
tended the District conventions and 
met with the Boards of North Dakota 
and Montana, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Northern Illinois, Kansas, and 
Southern Illinois. I started with what 
was then the worst school District — 
North Dakota and Montana. “What 
does Stellhorn want here?” some pas- 
tors asked. “We cant have any 
schools.” The school spirit was dead. 
The District School Board handed in 
its resignation at this convention on 
the grounds that it had existed for 
six years and found nothing to do. 
I was quartered in the same home 
with Dr. Pfotenhauer and almost got 
to sleep in the same bed with him; 
but he was no encouragement either, 
except that he was extremely lovable 
socially. He said to me one morning: 
“Ja, was koennen Sie als Schulsekre- 
taer denn tun?” (But what can you 
do as Secretary of Schools?) When 
I had explained, he persisted: “Aber 
jeder ordentlicher Pastor hat doch 
seine Schule.” (But, surely, every 
decent pastor has his school.) “Das 
mag sein, I replied, “aber dann haben 
wir viele unordentliche Pastoren.” 
(That may be, I replied, but then we 
would have many faulty pastors. ) 
Personally we were good friends, but 
he was opposed to such offices as 
mine. 
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In Kansas and Southern Illinois I 
was asked to speak on the superin- 
tendency and help to establish the 
office. Kansas established the office in 
1921 and secured Teacher Wm. Nickel 
as its incumbent in 1922. Nebraska 
established the office in 1921 and se- 
cured Teacher Hy. H. Hillmann in 
1922. This gave us eight Districts 
with superintendents by 1922. Min- 
nesota followed in 1939. Since then, 
Iowa, Northern Nebraska, and Kansas 
dropped out, but Kansas, North Da- 
kota, and Central Illinois established 
part-time offices. North Wisconsin, the 
Atlantic District, and Texas estab- 
lished full-time offices, while Mich- 
igan today has three men, the Central 
District and Northern Illinois two. 


Other Developments 


In 1922, at a “Sunday School Boost- 
ers Meeting” in St. Louis, where the 
Sunday School Committee considered 
asking Synod to constitute them a Sun- 
day School Board and give them an 
Executive Secretary, I asked whether 
it would not be better to amalgamate 
the two boards, with one executive 
secretary. After moments of silence, 
Professor Mezger replied: “Ja, das 
waere ohne Zweifel das richtige; aber 
ob es jetzt schon geschehen sollte?” 
(Yes, that would no doubt be the 
right thing; but it is a question 
whether it should be done now.) That 
opened the floodgates of opposition 
to an amalgamation. But Teacher 
Martin Braunschweiger from Terre 
Haute, Ind., was there, and he car- 
ried the amalgamation idea into the 
Southern Indiana Mixed Conference. 
They appointed a committee to me- 
morialize Synod in behalf of one 
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Board and to circularize synodical and 
District officials for an opinion, which 
was practically unanimous for one 
Board. 


Earlier in 1922, barely a year after 
I had started, the Northern Illinois 
District Pastoral Conference was in- 
duced to memorialize Synod in 1928 
to abolish my office. Shortly before 
this I had received a call to River 
Forest. When this call was discussed 
by my Board, President Brunn had 
sent me a last appeal Special De- 
livery to Cleveland, urging that I ac- 
cept the River Forest call because 
more than likely my office would be 
abolished anyway. But having re- 
ceived urgent letters and petitions 
from individuals and conferences in 
various parts of Synod not to accept, 
and being thoroughly convinced my- 
self, I was readily persuaded by the 
School Board to decline. 


When the 1923 Synod came, no one 
from Northern Illinois defended the 
overture; in fact, the conference had 
tried to retract it. But there were nu- 
merous representatives before the 
floor committee decrying the over- 
ture. Synod decided the matter by 
a loud, unanimous vote. And that 
changed Dr. Pfotenhauer’s attitude. 
— The Sunday School Committee was 
constituted a Board, but not given an 
executive secretary. A large number 
of people had appeared to plead for 
a single Board, but the Sunday School 
Committee and members of the Eng- 
lish District opposed. No amalgama- 
tion was effected. In 1926 the Sunday 
School Board was again denied a sec- 
retary, and again all argumentation 
for a single Board was in vain. The 
School Board asked for a second man, 
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who was also denied. A new School 
Board was elected, this time in Chi- 
cago. 

About 1927 the Sunday School 
Board called a secretary anyway. 
Rev. Wm. H. Luke of Canada was 
secured. Soon there was sentiment 
also for a single Board. I think Pres- 
ident Pfotenhauer had something to 
do with it. In 1923, when amalgama- 
tion failed, I suggested joint meetings 
to Dr. P. E. Kretzmann, to which he 
agreed, and together we went before 
the floor committee to recommend 
such meetings. The first joint meeting, 
attended also by representatives of the 
teachers’ colleges and seminaries, was 
held at River Forest, Ill., January 4, 
1924. Supt. Theo. Kuehnert of the 
Sunday School Board was elected 
chairman, and he served almost unin- 
terruptedly until the two Boards were 
combined fully in 1932. Already at 
this meeting, single boards of educa- 
tion were recommended for the Dis- 
tricts and for congregations. After a 
few of these meetings, Dr. Pfoten- 
hauer, who was always present and 
served as chairman once or twice, said 
to me privately: “The more I see of 
these meetings, the more I am con- 
vinced that we should have only one 
Board.” Partial amalgamation came 
in 1929, with the school section in 
Chicago and the Sunday school sec- 
tion in St. Louis. Complete amalga- 
mation came in 1932, and also the 
idea of one executive secretary was 
adopted; but the Board waited an- 
other ten years (till 1942) before it 
filled this position. 

When Rev. Luke and I once had 
made plans to visit all parts of Synod 
and to hold sectional meetings, the 
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Board of Directors stopped us for fi- 
nancial reasons. An assistant editor, 
Candidate Lothar Braeunig, had been 
secured for Rev. Luke in 1931; he was 
furnished by C. P. H. Rev. Luke died 
in October, 1932. I moved to St. Louis 
December 8, 1932. Rev. A. C. Mueller 
started work here August 27, 1933, 
and was given a second assistant, 
Dr. J. M. Weidenschilling in 1938, 
C. P. H. paying his salary and $1,000 
of Rev. Mueller’s salary. The School 
Office still had no assistant, and it 
was like pulling teeth to secure Mr. 
Wm. A. Kramer in 1940. From thence 
forward our history is known. 

But we must go back to say that 
the ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in the Nebraska, Ohio, and Iowa lan- 
guage cases was handed down in 1923, 
and in the Oregon case in 1925; that 
the Michigan campaign was won; that 
the Sterling-Towner and other Federal 
Aid in Education bills, as well as the 
Child Labor Amendment, were de- 
feated; that the schools increased re- 
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markably in the ’20’s, barely held their 
own in the ’30’s, and have now greatly 
increased in the *40’s. 

Among the greatest developments 
in these 30 years, I count the amal- 
gamation of Synod’s promotional 
forces, or the idea of a single board 
in Synod, District, and congregation. 
It did away with a distrustful and bi- 
ased partisanship in our education and 
made for a productive harmony all 
along the line. Another great develop- 
ment is synodical care for all forms of 
parish education, with now a stronger 
and more united emphasis on schools, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, 
than ever before in the history of 
Synod — again all along the line. Only 
now it is more necessary than ever 
to formulate our philosophy of educa- 
tion in order that we may always keep 
our bearing in the maze of educational 
promotion, and especially that we 
keep our promotional work aimed at 
the greatest and most enduring wel- 
fare of the kingdom of Christ on earth. 


HoMeE AnD ScHooL. — The teacher will need to know many of the things 
which have happened to the child from birth to school age. A friendly visit 
to the home of each child is one of the best means of securing this information. 
Through informal conversation much of the child’s early history will be re- 
vealed. The visit to the home also gives the teacher an opportunity to explain 
the school’s program to the parent. Parents want to know, and should know, 
more about the things which aid the child in becoming well-rounded. The 
co-operation of the parents is essential to understanding and guiding the 
child. — Lois Smith in Teacher's Service Bulletin in Reading, March, 1951. 


To Prevent Hasty Mararracgs. — In Maryland there is a 48-hour waiting 
period between application for a marriage license and the issuing of the 
license. Protestant ministers of St. Mary’s County have agreed to add a 72-hour 
waiting period between the time a couple approaches a minister and the time 
he will marry them. This, they say, is to give the clergyman time to interview 
the couple and determine their suitability for Christian marriage. The idea 
is to stop hasty elopements from near-by Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
It is not possible to avoid the minister’s rule by going to a justice of the peace 
because Maryland law requires that marriages be performed by a minister. 

Lutheran Standard, February 24, 1951 


Social Learning in the School Library 


Otto C. SPURGAT 


Out of the school desk, outside the 
classroom, and away from the formal 
atmosphere of teacher instruction are 
the times and places when pupils and 
students react more like their true 
selves. Then they are on their own, 
more or less in the “raw,” and will 
respond with fewer inhibitions and 
will be inclined to display personal 
inclinations, whether they be native 
or acquired. As far as social learning 
is concerned, that is the time to ob- 
serve them in order to determine to 
what extent the non-academic aspects 
of education have taken root and 
what efforts are being produced. 

Next to sports — although there I 
believe the number of participants is 
too limited — the school library offers 
the best possible situations to observe 
and also to guide social learning of 
growing boys and girls. However, 
only a library that has succeeded in 
eliminating the classroom atmosphere 
can claim a part in this phase of edu- 
cation and training. Only an informal 
atmosphere with freedom of move- 
ment and choice of selection of ma- 
terials will be conducive to the 
observance and guidance of social 
learning. 

Students who come to the library 
regularly come because of voluntary 
interests. Such as come only because 
of the pressure to fulfill assignments 
will be regarded as exceptional cases. 
I shall take for granted that a rapport 
has been established between the stu- 
dents and the library to such an ex- 
tent that there are no inhibitions 
necessary as far as attendance is con- 
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cerned. They are there because they 
want to be there. They are, there- 
fore, being confronted with situations 
which they themselves have had a 
choice in creating. 


CO-OPERATION 

One of the first aspects of social 
learning in the library is a considera- 
tion for others. Although the atmos- 
phere in the library is informal, the 
conditions are still such that the wel- 
fare of the group is of primary im- 
portance. Students in the library 
know that all present have left the 
formal surroundings of a study hall 
because of special personal interests. 
They realize, or should be trained to 
realize, that they are individuals of a 
group in which co-operation and con- 
sideration are necessary. An _ indi- 
vidual who is seriously concentrating 
on fulfilling an assignment under- 
stands the importance of quiet and 
little distraction from fellow students. 
It doesn't take him long to realize 
that what he expects of others he 
must also be willing to contribute to 
them. Group disapproval will usually 
become apparent and ostracize a stu- 
dent who does not want to follow the 
rules of the game, whether they be 
formally posted by the librarian or 
not. The time of high school students 
is usually at too high a premium to 
allow it to be wasted by non-co-opera- 
tive fellows in the library. 

The library also lends itself to prac- 
tice and training in co-operative use 
of materials. Books, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, audio-visual materials, and the 
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like are in the library for everybody's 
use. Monopoly will soon be frowned 
upon; only one magazine can be read 
at a time. Essential books for refer- 
ence work in research assignments 
must be available to an entire class. 
Viewing films and listening to re- 
cordings are special opportunities 
that cannot be restricted to only a 
favored few. Fair play must be ac- 
cepted as the proper procedure to 
follow. If this type of social learning 
has not developed to an accepted 
standard, the librarian must guide it 
in the right direction. 

Proper care of materials will soon 
be recognized as being necessary for 
the benefit of the group. A muti- 
lated page in a book will forcibly 
bring home the importance of proper 
care when an individual’s work is 
hampered because of it. A broken 
record that mars the sequence of an 
Opera or a symphony will soon im- 
press the necessity of careful handling 
of fragile materials. A torn page from 
a periodical that prevents the reader 
from finishing an interesting story 
or article will make an impression. 
Eventually a spirit of consideration 
that others may also wish to enjoy 
certain pleasures will take hold. Van- 
dalism may periodically make its ap- 
pearance, but then the librarian must 
take charge and attempt to raise the 
standard of this particular phase of 
social learning. Usually mutilation is 
not as vicious in its intent as the 
damaging results may appear to be. 
Often a careful explanation of the 
proper care of materials will suffice. 
Too often lack of sturdy equipment 
for the constant use of fragile ma- 


terials is the cause for much de- 
terioration. 

The library lends itself for training 
in the observance of accepted regula- 
tions and the anticipation of penalties 
for infractions of them. Books are 
borrowed and should be returned for 
the use of other students. This pro- 
cedure is universally accepted. Even 
in the high school some students have 
have not yet learned that the purpose 
of time limitations on the use of books 
is not intended to restrict the use of 
them, but principally to afford more 
people similar opportunities. The 
democratic attitude of fairness and 
unselfishness deserves constant re- 
emphasis. It is so fundamental in 
our governmental philosophy that in- 
fractions of accepted norms are re- 
garded as misdemeanors and penalties 
are imposed. Also in the library stu- 
dents soon become aware of the con- 
sequences in store for them. Some 
realize that with privileges go respon- 
sibilities; others may require stern re- 
minders before the facts make an im- 
pression upon them. This phase of 
social learning guidance is one of the 
more unpleasant duties of a librarian. 
Satisfaction, however, is keen when 
a general spirit of democratic fair 
play and consideration for the rights 
of others has been established. 


SERVICE 


The library offers students an op- 
portunity to serve. Such social learn- 
ing is an overt manifestation of an 
inward development according to 
democratic educational objectives. 
“We learn and advance not only 
for our individual selves, but also in 
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preparation for an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the welfare of others.” That 
is the ideal of true democracy and 
moral and ethical development. Stu- 
dent librarians are being offered an 
opportunity to be of service not only 
to their school as an institution, but 
to their fellow students as well. It re- 
quires a particular type of mental and 
emotional attitude to be willing to 
stay behind the circulation desk, pre- 
pare books in the workroom, shelve 
books, and keep the library in order. 
Not all students can stand the “gaff” 
of working for others, while they see 
students enjoying library facilities 
without any apparent contribution of 
time or effort. Service to others can 
be the final culmination of an in- 
dividual’s development through the 
process of much social learning. 
Whether the motives can always be 
analyzed and then categorized into 
healthy ones or not, cannot be dog- 
matically stated. At least the mani- 
festations of a willingness to serve 
seem to indicate proper social 
learning. 

Also, those being served find them- 
selves in situations where social learn- 
ing and manifestations of it are pos- 
sible. The art of appreciation for the 
help given by others of equal rank 
can be learned in the library. Books 
are in order because fellow students 
have kept them so. Periodicals are 
kept up to date because student 
librarians replace the old ones with 
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new ones. Circulation service is effi- 
cient because some boy or girl is will- 
ing to stay at the desk and take care 
of the routine mechanics of dating 
and checking books. Notices for over- 
due books are sent to students be- 
cause some assistants have spent time 
to go through the book cards and 
make out reminder slips. It is only 
the boorish, uncultured, and _ hard- 
ened individual who does not even- 
tually realize and appreciate what 
others are doing for him. Lack of 
appreciation is all too common in the 
present generation. Any guidance 
that can direct young people to be 
grateful for even small favors of 
their equals will also train them to 
observe the golden rule and thus have 
them experience the inward and up- 
lifting satisfaction that comes from 
service to others. 

Consideration for others is moral 
strength. An appreciation for our fel- 
low men’s contribution to our own 
enjoyment of life makes for a healthy 
situation that would eventually banish 
bigotry, selfishness, and prejudice that 
are so prevalent in the world today. 

Social learning, character building, 
moral training, or any other effort 
that describes the aims for the de- 
veloping of youth into an individual 
that will live happily with his fellow 
man must make use of all situations 
and opportunities that offer lifelike 
conditions. The school library is one 
of them. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Edited by Teo. G, Stetzer and Hersert D. BRUENING 


Tuning Up for Beauty 


For your convenience we offer the 
acoustic law as it applies to each mem- 
ber of your choir and to tuning up 
for rare beauty. The law is based on 
the principle of inherent partials or 
overtones in a given fundamental 
tone. The practical vocal suggestion 
is simply this: at each of the upper 
partials a new adjustment takes place. 
The law is here given for women’s 
voices. Male voices sing an octave 
lower under the same law. Here it is: 


to the lowest clear tone. The likely 
low tones are given in the bass clef 
above, for the four common voices. 
You may be so fortunate as to have 
a basso profundo with a clear low 
note below the given bass, or a 
coloratura soprano with the lowest 
note somewhat higher than the range 
given. 

The adjustment at the first octave 
above this low tone will be observable 
when the singer vocalizes upward on 


THE ACOUSTIC LAW 


II Alto 
Il Bass 


| Alto 
| Bass 


The speaking voice at A below mid- 
dle C will best serve to adjust to the 
lower octave. The director’s problem 
will be to secure a completely re- 
leased tone or grunt in the lowest 
octave. It may be necessary to coax 
for great relaxation while attempting 
this deep, low tone. Once attained, 
encourage the singer to go down 
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| Soprano 
| Tenor 


I] Soprano 
ll Tenor 


a neutral syllable with full voice and 
support. The tone at the adjustment 
will sound lighter, more flutelike in 
quality, or, if the adjustment was not 
made at the proper note, a strained 
heaviness or breathiness may be no- 
ticed. Then encourage the singer to 
begin at a note or two higher and vo- 
calize downward, becoming heavier 
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on descending notes. Once the true 
point of adjustment has been dis- 
covered, further adjustments will be 
made at the points above in the acous- 
tic law. Thus the voice becomes 
lighter in quality at each point in the 
chord given as the law for that person. 

Low tones require less and less en- 
ergy as the tone descends and more 
and more attention to nasal resonance. 
The singer must retain his erect pos- 
ture so that the windpipe will form 
a straight line without any “kinks.” 
The breath pressure comes from be- 
low in moderate but constant even- 
ness. An easy, floating, resonant tone 
will produce more carrying power 
than a forced, breathy note. 

High tones maintain full resonation 
on the m-hum, while the abdominal 
lift increases markedly with the as- 
cending scale. While the number of 
vibrations double with each octave, 
the pressure must increase nearly four 
times in intensity. This combined 
pressure with focal nasalization will 
do away with the noticeable “breaks” 
at the points of adjustment. It will 
be well, however, for the singer to 
know where his adjustments occur so 
that he may begin the phrase in the 
color of the highest note occurring 
therein. Soon this adjusting process 
will be so automatic that great flex- 
ibility will result. 

Downward vocalization in accord- 
ance with the acoustic law will mate- 
rially increase the speed of develop- 
ing an individual’s range. Tenors and 
sopranos are recognized as high sing- 
ers and unusual attention is given to 
their upper range. It must be granted, 
however, that a low alto or bass sing- 
ing high F* must adjust to the upper 
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third of the chord even as the high 
soprano or tenor adjusts to high B. 
In each case a concentrated, firm, but 
soft m-hum will set off the proper 
attack in phonation. 


The tessitura for each voice will be 
found after the law has been ac- 
curately discovered. The range will 
grow as the singer gains ease in ad- 
justing to the changes nature de- 
mands. The voice may sound as 
though it is “going around the corner” 
at these places, but ease and sustained 
resonation will amply repay in beauty 
of tone. 

A spoken tone, however low or 
high, can be sung with clear resona- 
tion. Say it: sing it. Laugh it: sing it. 
Cry it: sing it. Get that voice to 
respond easily and naturally with a 
clear tone throughout its entire range, 
firm and resonant but NEVER 
BREATHY. Thus each voice, prop- 
erly assigned to its most natural part 
in the choir, is ready to tune up for 
rare beauty. 

The fundamental tone contains 
within itself the overtones which form 
the true chord. Therefore, if the 
bass will sing a clear, resonant tone, 
rich in color and ample in upper par- 
tials, you will be able to hear its oc- 
tave, and its twelfth, fifteenth, and 
seventeenth. This requires just a few 
seconds of patience. Seconds, we 
said, not years. Let the basses float 
along on a beautiful, rich, resonant 
fundamental: as the sopranos hear the 
twelfth (the fifth an octave higher), 
let them tune in. The tenors or altos 
may take the octave. Last, as the 
chord is clearly perceived, let one 
voice sing the third of the chord. 
Later, as the chord is clear with un- 
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usual beauty, let a basso profundo 
take the suboctave and another rich 


baritone take the fifth as given in the 


following chart: 


[September 


ing to the well-tempered scale. A 
cappella tuning is far more beautiful. 
It uses God’s scale, inherent in na- 
ture’s chord, coming out of that one 


A CAPPELLA TUNING 
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The choir director will try various 
vowels or words according to the 
notes given. The important point is 
to listen for the overtone in the bass. 
DO NOT USE PIANO OR ORGAN. 
These instruments are tuned accord- 
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FUNDAMENTAL. All other notes 
and chords are approached from this 
basic law. Once your choir finds this 
treasure, you will need little more to 
motivate toward ever _ increasing 
beauty of tone. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 
The H. W. Gray Company, Inc., New York 


PEDAL STUDY ON “EIN’ FESTE BURG.” 
Everett Jay Hilty. 75 cents. 

This study requires fluent and legato 
pedal technic, especially in playing chords: 
a challenge for the artist to play effectively 
this stately chorale. 


FINALE (from Symphony No. 1). 
Vierne. 90 cents. 

If you play sixths and thirds easily, you 
will enjoy this concert edition by R. L. 
Bedell. 

JUBILEE SUITE. 
89 pages. $2.50. 

This long suite was written to com- 
memorate the forty years of service at the 
organ on the part of E. A. Kraft, Cleveland. 


Louis 


Acmil van Hulse. 


PARAPHRASE ON AN AMERICAN FOLK 
HYMN, “KEMATH.” Eunice Lea Ket- 
tering. 75 cents. 

The number is written in good organ 
style, but the theme is not known as a 
hymn, and the counterpoint brings in an 
old fiddle tune: “Old Dan Tucker,” ob- 
viously not church music. 


CANON, CHACONY AND FUGUE. Leo 
Sowerby. $1.25. 


The “bright and merry” fugue, extending 
to nine of the sixteen pages, with its six- 
measure theme in six-eighths time, might 
intrigue many as did the Gigue Fugue of 
Bach. 


THREE QUIET PRELUDES. 
Jacobi. 60 cents. 


Easy, written for the synagogue during 
Kaddish. T.Gss. 


Frederick 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION NEWS 


The 1951 convention of the Lutheran 
Education Association was held at Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., from 
July 1 through July 38. 

President E. H. Ruprecht presented his 
annual report in a message entitled “The 
L.E. A. in Retrospect and Prospect.” He 
stated that during the nine years of its 
existence the L. E. A. has played a notable 
role in the development of Christian edu- 
cation. “We have devoted much time to 
research and publication in areas of public 
relations, pre-school, and secondary edu- 
cation, as well as elementary and higher 
education.” Ruprecht pointed out that the 
function of the Association must be to pro- 
vide avenues for continued creative thinking 
in these and other critical areas of Lutheran 
education. 

The first paper of the convention was 
presented by John Stach, Professor of His- 
tory at Concordia College, Fort Wayne. 
He stated that basically there is little or no 
conflict in most of the modern “isms.” 
They are based on a philosophy of mate- 
rialism. All of them, carried to a logical 
conclusion, would destroy Christianity with 
its spiritual values. He then declared that 
spiritual values must replace materialistic 
values if the impending doom of Western 
civilization is to be averted. 

Also on Monday morning, July 2, Eldor 
Sieving, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Central District, presented a paper entitled: 
“The Christian Philosophy of Life in a 
World of Conflicting Values and My Re- 
sponsibilities as a Christian Citizen.” He 
made an appraisal of current manifestations 
of values patterns, pointing out that Com- 
munism is a blatant application of material- 
ism. Sieving stated that the way to counter- 
act this philosophy the Christian must live 
an active Christian faith, rooted in the 
“Sonship of God” as a force to preserve a 
Christian democratic nation. During the 
afternoon session, Arthur L. Miller, Ph. D., 
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Executive Secretary of the Board for Parish 
Education, spoke on the topic: “Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of the Parish Edu- 
cational Program.” The presentation was a 
summary of his doctoral dissertation, which 
will be published as the 1951 Yearbook 
of the L. E. A. 

Ralph Legeman of Ralph Legeman Asso- 
ciates, an architectural firm in Evansville, 
Ind., presented a paper on the topic “Mod- 
ern School Architecture.” He pointed out 
that architecture throughout the ages was 
strongly influenced by economic, geographic, 
and practical conditions. According to Mr. 
Legeman, contemporary design, contempo- 
rary construction, and contemporary mate- 
rials make one-story school buildings with 
no basements not only less expensive, but 
more suitable and functional than multiple- 
story buildings. An animated discussion 
followed the presentation. 

Highlights of the July 3 sessions were 
papers prepared by Albert V. Maurer, 
Ph.D., placement director of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill.; Mrs. 
Ralph Gersonde, president of the P.T. A. 
of Trinity Lutheran School, St. Joseph, 
Mich.; and J. Arthur Koss, principal of 
Trinity Lutheran School, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Their discussions drew attention to the im- 
portance of national P. T. A. programs. Dr. 
Maurer suggested a broader concept of 
parent-teacher groups. These groups, he 
asserted, should include Sunday school par- 
ents, pre-school parents, young married 
couples, and any other people interested in 
the development and growth of Christian 
boys and girls. 

Mrs. Gersonde used a display of materials 
employed at Trinity School, St. Joseph, to 
implement her presentation. Mr. Koss pre- 
sented tentative plans for a national Lutheran 
parent-teacher organization. He suggested 
that a national organization would provide 
channels for lay participation in the de- 
velopment of more effective Christian edu- 
cation programs. 

Dr. Albert Seidel, Director of Walter 
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Memorial Hospital, Chicago, Ill., spoke on 
the topic “Conserving the Teacher’s Health.” 
He advised that a teacher should submit to 
a complete physical examination at least 
every three years. In discussing medical 
science, Dr. Seidel stated that hardly be- 
lievable progress in the medical field is 
likely within the next ten years. 

Eugene H. Burger, principal of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, Ind., also 
appeared on the July 3 program. His topic 
was “The School’s Athletic Program.” 

Walter A. Vahl, financial secretary of the 
L. E. A., reported that during the past three 
months the organization acquired approx- 
imately as many new members as during 
the preceding nine months. The increase 
was attributed to special membership mail- 
ings. The following excerpt is taken from 
his report: 

The best method of gaining new 
members is by personal contact, and 
for that we depend upon the present 
membership. We ask you to promote 
the L.E. A. in your area by enlisting 
the support of your co-workers. Make 
use of the promotional literature which 
will be sent to you. . . . Special thanks 
are due to our representatives out in the 
field. Many of them have done ex- 
cellent work, sending in sizable lists 
of membership applications. In New 
York the Metropolitan Lutheran Teach- 
ers’ Conference decided to include 
L.E.A. membership fees with their 
regular conference dues. Last Satur- 
day we received twelve renewals from 
one of our circuit conferences in In- 
diana. It should also be stated that 
more and more congregations are 
adopting the policy of paying the 
L.E.A. dues for their pastors and 
teachers. 


The following are some of the resolutions 
presented and adopted at the convention: 

1. Wuereas, The presentations of Dr. A. 
V. Maurer, Mrs. Ralph Gersonde, and Mr. 
Arthur Koss contained much vital material 
relative to parent-teacher organizations; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we encourage the Execu- 
tive Board to publish this material in the 
form of a monograph and send it to the 
members of the organization. 


2. WuerEas, Over six hundred parent- 
teacher organizations are now in existence 
in our congregations; and 

Wuereas, Many of these organizations 
have requested assistance in shaping their 
programs; be it 

Resolved, That we encourage the Exec- 
utive Board in co-operation with the Board 
for Parish Education to set up a diversified 
program for 1952 for the purpose of giving 
guidance to parent-teacher organizations; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we invite and urge parent- 
teacher organizations to send representatives 
to the 1952 convention; and be it finally 

Resolved, That we endeavor to unite 
Lutheran parent-teacher organizations on a 
national level as a department of the L. E. A. 

8. Wueress, The L.E.A. convention 
programs have been outstanding in excel- 
lence; and 

WueErEAs, The benefits of such programs 
are of inestimable value to the membership; 
and 

WHEREAS, The small attendance at re- 
cent conventions has limited the value of 
these programs to comparatively few people; 
therefore be it 


Resolved, 


A. That the Executive Board appoint a 
committee to study the problem of attend- 
ance at L. E. A. conventions; 

B. That this committee investigate the 
possibility of holding the L.E. A. conven- 
tion in connection with the Educational 
Conference, or other groups or conventions; 


C. That this committee obtain the opinion 
of members at conferences, etc., as to the 
most desirable time and place for future 
L. E. A. conventions. 

4. WuerEeAs, The Lutheran Education 
Association has enjoyed the hospitality of 
Concordia College, Fort Wayne, for its 
ninth annual convention from July 1 to 8, 
1951; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the convention go on 
record in appreciation of the services ren- 
deredby the officials and personnel, includ- 
ing the kitchen staff, at Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we thank particularly the 
speakers who led us in devotions, the or- 
ganists, Bethlehem Mixed Choir, Mr. Rex 
M. Potterf, our fellowship dinner speaker, 
for their part in making the convention a 
delightful experience. 

5. WHerEAS, Our Executive Board has 
sustained a number of resignations of faith- 


Resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation to Rev. B. H. Hemmeter, Rev. Walter 
Wangerin, Mr. Rudolph Dobberfuhl, Mr. A. 
M. Fenker, and Mr. Louis Menking for un- 
stinting service in the cause of Christian 
education; and be it further 


Resolved, That we gratefully recognize 
the services of Mrs. Arthur L. Miller in 


ful members; therefore be it setting up the membership correspondence. 


THE FourTH PERSON IN THE GODHEAD. — By the doctrine of the bodily 
assumption of the Virgin Mary, the Roman Church has in reality added a new 
part to the Apostolic Creed. Here is this fourth part, and the Roman Church 
can now speak of the Holy Quadrinity instead of the Trinity: 

“I believe in the Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus Christ, the mother of 
God, conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Anna; she lived in holy 
immaculate virginity; she died; she rose again from the dead; she ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Son, where she hears prayers 
and comes to the aid of those who pray.” 

The Roman Church can conceivably add a number of other doctrines in 
the future. Why not make Joseph, the husband of Mary, a man born without 
sin. How could he live with Mary if the Roman Catholic doctrine is true? 

Why should Mary be in heaven now without Joseph? Why did Mary get 
Joseph in the first place if she was not to be his wife? 

The new doctrine as well as so many other things in the Roman Church 
simply proves how dangerous it is to get away from the principles of the 
Reformation the Word alone, faith alone, grace alone.—From the Ansgar 
Lutheran, quoted in American Lutheran, March, 1951. 


Ir I SHoutp Teacu Acain. — If I should teach again, I would consider God 
my real employer. By that I mean that I'd become acquainted with His laws 
of nature and try to not violate them. If He made a five-year-old to be a little 
fidget, I'd take that into consideration. If He gave different gifts to His chil- 
dren, I wouldn’t ignore any of these gifts, nor shame the ones with but one 
talent. If He made man in His own image, then I'd remember that to learn is 
a natural process, and not something that has to be arrived at by punishments. 
If He said that love is the fulfillment of the law, I'd want my pupils to see 
in me all the love that was possible — and with love prevailing, they would 
learn. 

I'd be a different teacher today — you see, I hadn't known before! 

Mrs. James De Yong in the Christian Home and School, February, 1951 


ASSOCIATION OF EPIscopaL Paris SCHOOLS. — Protestant Episcopal parish 
school officials, parents and lay leaders in the diocese of New York met in 
conference at Grace Church House, Manhattan, and voted to organize a 
diocesan parish school association. Explaining the reasons for a new interest 
in parish day schools, Theodore O. Wedel, warden of the Protestant Episcopal 
College of Preachers in Washington, D.C., said: “It is beginning to dawn on 
Christians that we are engaged in a tremendous battle of cultures.” The 
New York diocese has seven parish and six nonparish schools. In addition, 
ten nursery schools use parish buildings but are not under parish sponsorship. 
The school in Grace Church parish is soon to be expanded by erection of a 
new six-story building and remodeling of the existing structure. — The Christian 


Century, June 13, 1951. 
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GRADUATES OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 


The following presents the names and 
assignments of school year 1950—1951 
graduates of our two teachers’ colleges, in- 
cluding the midyear candidates, such as 
completed their course at the end of the 
semester, quarter, or Summer session. 


RIVER FOREST 
BACHELOR’s DEGREE 


Men 


Albers, George — St. Louis, Missouri (S) * 
Becker, Gerhardt — Forest Park, Illinois * 
Behrens, Ernest — Arlington, Nebraska 
Behrhorst, Vernon — Chicago, Illinois 
Bergman, Henry — North Platte, Nebraska 
Bersch, Beldon — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Besel, Gerhard — Cedar Mills, Minnesota 
Bloedel, Carl — Fort Wayne, Indiana ; 
Brink, Marvin — St. Louis, Affton, Missouri 
Callies, Bernard — Corvallis, Oregon 
Christensen, Glen — Wolcottsville, New York 
Doehrman, Vernon — Columbus, Indiana 
Eggold, Robert — Traverse City, Michigan 
Epp, Robert — Urawa, Japan 
Fischer, William — Chicago, Illinois 
Flesch, Raymond — Annandale, Minnesota 
Frillmann, Louis — Pennsauken, New Jersey 
Gefeke, Lawrence — Napoleon, Ohio (S) * 
Geisler, Herbert — New York, New York (S) * 
Gersmehl, Herold — Napoleon, Ohio 
Going, Norbert — De Soto, Missouri 
Golnick, Merle — Warren, Ohio 
Gottschalk, Lester — Fairmont, Minnesota (S) * 
Habanek, Roland — Overland, Missouri 
Hafner, Lawrence — Jefferson City, Missouri 
Hasz, Martin — Florissant, Missouri 
Heldt, Albert — Waterloo, Illinois 
Hillert, Richard — St. Louis, Missouri 
Hopp, Marvin — Detroit, Michigan 
Jungkuntz, Victor — Chicago, Illinois 
Knauft, Raymond — Jennings, Missouri 
Komarchuk, Andrew — Stewardson, Illinois 
Kretzschmar, Oscar — Athens, Wisconsin 
Laabs, Charles — Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Ladwig, Walter — Cincinnati, Ohio (S) * 
Laubenstein, Herbert — Fort Smith, 
Arkansas (S) * 
Meyer, Kermit — St. Louis, Missouri (S) * 
Mueller, Roland — River Grove, Illinois 
Mundinger, Donald — Chicago, Illinois 
Peters, John — Grafton, Wisconsin 
Pinnow, Arthur — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Polzin, Richard — Danbury, Connecticut (S) 
Potz, Bernhardt — Buffalo, New York (S) 
Raymond, Blaine — Chicago, Illinois 
Rickels, Robert — Melrose Park, Illinois (S) * 
Roberts, James — St. Louis, Missouri 
Rogner, Albert — Saginaw, Michigan 
Ruthenbeck, Hilbert — Steeleviile, Illinois (S) * 
Sandersfeld, Edmund — Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin (S) * 
Schaar, Harry — Kirkwood, Missouri 
Schleef, Alfred — Chicago, Illinois 
Schlesselman, James — Bloomington, Illinois 
Schwartz, Justin — Pueblo, Colorado 


Schwier, Paul — Addison, Illinois (S)_ 
Seboldt, Everett — Long Beach, California 
Seelman, Emanuel — Glenview, Illinois _ 
Simpson, Donald —- Montebello, California 
Square, Arthur — McAllen, Texas (S) 
Straub, Carl— Ionia, Michigan | 
Tetting, William — Chicago, Illinois (S) * 
Tschatschula, Leroy — Houston, Texas 
Warnke, Erlo — Hickory, North Carolina * 
Warnke, Franklyn — Adell, Wisconsin 
Wessel, Victor — Centralia, [inois 


Women 


Abel, Ruth — San Gabriel, California (S) * 
Campbell, Ruth — St. Louis, Missouri 

Friedrich, Elfriede — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Holldorf, Ruth — Chebanse, Illinois 

Kaste, Margaret —- Chicago, Illinois (S) * 
Kuerschner, Dorothy — Conover, North Carolina 
LaBahn, Lois — El Monte, California (S) 
Landgraf, Joy — Brookfield, Illinois 

Mielke, Dolores — Fargo, North Dakota 
Sagehorn, Lois — Columbus, Nebraska 
Schoedel, Marion — Chicago, Illinois 

Starck, Audrey — St. Louis, Missouri 

Stevenson, Ruth — Webster, Massachusetts (S) * 
Streufert, Lois — Terra Bella, California 
Vollmer, Elsie — Baltimore, Maryland (S) 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 


Men 


Geyer, Harold — Saginaw, Michigan (S) 
Greising, Robert — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Holste, Donald — Cleveland, Ohio (S) 

Kierbs, Ellsworth — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Klug, Dennis — Brownstown, Indiana 

Mack, Clarence — Rockford, Illinois (S) 
Mueller, Delbert — Columbia, South Dakota 
Nauss, John — Rich Valley, Minnesota (S) 
Sherman, Frederick — Woodburn, Indiana (S) 
Streufert, Gerhardt — St. Paul, Minnesota (S) 
Teinert, Elmer — Houston, Texas (S) 
Trusheim, Robert — Blue Island, Illinois (S) 
Ziesemer, William —-New Melle, Missouri 


Women 


Albers, Anita — Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Burgdorf, Renelda — Sauk Rapids, Minnesota 
Eggersmann, Marilyn — Chicago, Illinois 
Eissfeldt, Anne — Melrose Park, Illinois (S) 
Fletcher, Pauline — Forest Park, Illinois 
Grubbe, June — Chicago, Illinois 
Harris, Jacqueline — Bloomington, Illinois 
Krage, Dorothy — St. Joseph, Michigan 
Krueger, Rosalie —— Forestville, Wisconsin (S) 
Masch, Shirley — Detroit, Michigan 
Mueller, Dorothy — Merrill, Wisconsin 
Munderloh, Rhoda — Racine, Wisconsin 
Muschinske, Patricia — Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Newman, Roselyn — Horicon, Wisconsin 
Peters, Gertrude — Fairbank, Iowa 
Rickert, Mary — East Detroit, Michigan 
Schieman, Anita — Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
Schroeder, Dorothy — Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Schwolow, Vernette — Palatine, Illinois 
Smoke, Marjorie — Twin Falls, Idaho (S) 
Thoele, Helen — Seymour, Indiana 
Veltman, Mary — Monroe, Michigan 
Von Hoffmann, Carol — Rego Park, 

New York (S) 


(S) — Graduates of the summer session 
* — Teachers in service 
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SEWARD 
SUMMER GRADUATES 


Men 


Biekman, Ralph — Rising City, Nebraska 
Meinke, Darrel — Platte Center, Nebraska 
Wilhardt, John — Mount Vernon, New York 


MipyEar GRADUATES 


Men 


Dinger, Ralph — Hampton, Nebraska 
Peterson, Raymond 
Schmieding, Arthur — Hammond, Indiana 


Women 
Fickenscher, Marie 


BACHELOR’s DEGREE 


Men 


Bunge, John — Long Beach, California 
Doehrmann, Loren — Battle Creek, Nebraska 
Einspahr, Walter, Jr. — Ludell, Kansas 
Freudenburg, Ronald — St. Louis, Missouri 
Hartmann, Donald — Wykoff, Minnesota 
Hermann, Donald — Arlington Heights, Illinois 
Hohle, Gilbert — Vernon, Texas 

Holste, Herman — University City, Missouri 
Kaiser, Eldor — Maplewood, Missouri 

Kelly, Adrian — Overland, Missouri 

Marx, Donald — Ellsworth, Kansas 

Merz, Robert — Spokane, Washington 
Robinson, Wilbert — Richville, Michigan 
Roggatz, George — Lowden, Iowa 

Schroeder, Elwin — Arapahoe, Nebraska 
Schumacher, Adelbert — Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Senske, Albertlee — Denver, Colorado 

Weerts. Paul — Alamo, Texas 

Zielske, Richard —— Lester Prairie, Minnesota 
Grabau, Herbert — Leigh, Nebraska 


Women 


Aufdenkamp, Lois — Flint, Michigan 

Bunke, Lillian — Colby, Wisconsin 

Hahn, Mary Helen — Akron, Ohio 

Marohn, Mildred — Mount Clemens, Michigan 
Wenzel, Lydia — New Orleans, Louisiana 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 


Men 


Delventhal, Wayne — Crown Point, Indiana 
Dietrich, Clifford — New Orleans, Louisiana 
Fischer, David — Mount Clemens, Michigan 
Moses, Clarence — Cleveland, Ohio 
Robinson, James — Elwood, Nebraska 
Wegehaupt, Adolph — Hufsmith, Texas 


Women 


Buhlig, Lois — Detroit, Michigan 
Garberding, Delores — Port Huron, Michigan 
Ohlmann, Elvera — Peoria, Illinois 
Rittmann, Dorothy — La Porte, Indiana 
Schmid, Norma — Salt Lake City, Utah 
Schorzman, Doris — Houston, Texas 
Schorzman, Margaret — Omaha, Nebraska 
Sieck, Irma — Lincoln, Nebraska 

Siegert, Sallie — Fort Smith, Arkansas 
‘Theiss, Norma — Napa, California 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


First Summer School a Mild 
but Encouraging Success 


From June 4 to July 138, Concordia 
Seminary operated the first Summer School 
in its history. It was conducted in two 
terms of three weeks each, and students 
were free to enroll for one or both terms. 
The enrollment for the first term was 33 
and for the second 47, making a total of 
80 students for the six weeks. 

Special courses were offered for ministers’ 
wives in the first term. A total of eight 
women were enrolled. More ministers’ wives 
would have availed themselves of this op- 
portunity if these special courses had also 
been offered in the second term; but this 
was an experiment. We were encouraged 
by the moderate success and shall try again 
next year, possibly making these courses 
even more attractive. 

Of the 80 students in attendance, two 
were from India, one from Africa, one from 
Brazil, and one from Argentina. The rest 
came from fifteen different States and from 
points as far apart as California in the 
West, Boston in the East, Texas in the South, 
and North Dakota in the North. 

A few Mission Boards from the rural 
areas sent representatives to take the course 
in “The Rural Church,” and some congrega- 
tions paid all the expenses of their pastors, 
making it possible for them to attend. 

Two Lutheran synods outside of the 
Synodical Conference and four other Prot- 
estant denominations were represented in 
the student bodies. Among those present 
were also two teachers and several pro- 
fessors. 

We feel encouraged about the success of 
this first attempt at Summer School here in 
St. Louis. Students in attendance worked 
hard and apparently enjoyed the work and 
were quite enthusiastic. They gave us every 
encouragement possible to continue. 

The enrollment might have been larger, 
considering the great number of pastors in 
our Church, but we realize that every be- 
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ginning is difficult, and it will require a 
great deal of publicity and education before 
pastors and congregations will fully realize 
the benefit of this service to the Church. 
Our congregations and pastors must be 
made aware that just as medical men, 
teachers, and other professional people at- 
tend summer schools, clinics, and institutes 
to keep abreast with the progress made in 
their profession, so also must pastors have 
an opportunity to recharge their spiritual 
and intellectual batteries and keep abreast 
with the best thought ard practice of the 
Lutheran ministry in the world today. 

Though the enrollment was-not as large 
as it might have been, we feel greatly en- 
couraged and are determined to make the 
Summer School a permanent institution of 
Concordia Seminary, and we shall widen its 
scope and the field of its service as the 
Summer School grows. 

The dates for the Summer School of 1952 
are June 23 to August 1. First term, June 23 
to July 11; second term, July 14 to August 1. 

The building operation of our Graduate 
Hall is progressing steadily, and the struc- 
ture is beginning to take definite form, but 
at the present rate of progress it is quite 
doubtful whether the building will be ready 
for occupancy by the beginning of the new 


school year. A. M. REHWINKEL 


Director, Summer School 


CoNCORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Our Seminary will open its 106th school 
year with a church service on September 8. 
Considerable attention was focused on this 
event when, on the last Sunday in July, 
in a combined edition of the Illinois State 
Journal and Register, the Springfield Sem- 
inary was featured in a large advertisement, 
one in a series by the Springfield Marine 
Bank in commemoration of its centennial. 
It was entirely unsolicited. The “ad,” with 
a sketch of the familiar “coffee mill,” the 
building that originally was the privately 
owned Illinois State University, which was 
attended by President Lincoln’s son, Robert 
Todd, told of the founding of our Seminary 
in Fort Wayne in 1846, how it was moved 
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to Springfield in 1874, and how it ever 
since has been a cultural, educational, and 
spiritual asset to the city. Another write-up 
in the same issue told of current affairs at 
the Seminary. 

The Rev. Henry J. Eggold, Jr., of Holy 
Cross Lutheran Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has arrived with his family and will be 
installed at the opening service. He ac- 
cepted the call to the chair of Homiletics 
and English. 

For the first time in the history of our 
Springfield Concordia an athletic director 
has been employed. Arnold Wagner, a 
physical-education major at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, was graduated from 
our St. Louis Seminary in 1945 and was in 
the active ministry until a year ago, when 
he decided to continue his studies in phys- 
ical education. 

Construction of the new Van Hall dor- 
mitory is continuing, and it is hoped that 
it will be ready for occupancy some time 
in the fall. 

Various faculty members have been at- 
tending District synodical conventions and 
synodical committee meetings. Prof. M. J. 
Naumann is participating in the Bad Boll 
conferences in Europe. Prof. L. M. Petersen 
is taking summer courses at the University 
of Chicago, and Prof. Fred L. Precht is 
studying at Northwestern University. 

Thirty-three graduates are being ordained 
and installed at their respective congrega- 
tions and mission places, forty-four vicars 
have been assigned to congregations for the 
coming year, and twenty-one married stu- 
dents are engaged in a three-month summer 
vicarage. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Itt. 


Summer School. — The summer school 
served a total of 443 persons. The Arts 
and Crafts workshop again drew a heavy 
enrollment, 139 attending. The Audio- 
Visual Aids workshop enrolled 34, while 
40 took the Parish Music workshop. The 
thirty-three courses given in the five-week 
term. served the 896 people enrolled. Four 
visiting instructors supplemented the River 
Forest faculty to provide the staff for the aca- 
demic program: Dr. Wm. Arndt, Dr. H. is 
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Boettcher, Mr. Walter Lobitz, and Mr. A. 
H. Kramer. 

The student teaching program again oc- 
cupied a prominent position in the summer 
school activities. Through this program a 


total of 92 non-graduates were supplied for | 


teaching positions in the schools of Synod. 
These students had either two or three 
years of college work before they entered 
upon this program. During the summer they 
took the Arts and Crafts workshop, did 
practice teaching in the morning, and took 
special methods courses in the afternoon. 
They will complete their student teaching 
during the year through in-service training 
“on the job.” 

To give so many students an opportunity 
to teach under competent supervision, a 
total of nine schools in the Chicago area 
had to be kept in session during the sum- 
mer term. Busses were chartered to trans- 
port the student teachers daily from the 
college to the respective school. A regular 
Lutheran elementary school curriculum was 
followed in order to give the prospective 
teachers the kind of experience they will 
meet in their schools. An effort was made 
to place each student teacher in the kind 
of situation, with a similar grade combina- 
tion, as that which he will have in his 
school in the fall. 

Thirty-four teachers and students com- 
pleted their program of work this summer. 
Twenty received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and fourteen the three- 
year certificate. The names of these grad- 
uates are listed in the report of graduates. 
Graduation was held in the Quadrangle of 
the beautiful campus at River Forest on 
Thursday evening, August 9, at eight. Dr. 
John Klotz was the speaker. 

September Enrollment Prospects. — Ac- 
cording to indications, the enrollment at 
River Forest will be as follows: 


Men Women 
Dorm. Day Dorm. Day Total 
Seniors _---- 60 ri 16 1 84 
Juniors 81 6 65 8 Lbs 
Sophomores 88 4 82) +10 187 
Freshmen — 82 8 45 8 138 
Sle 2S Roe 17 564 
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Changes in the Instructional Staff. — Four 
members of the teaching staff in 1950—51 
will not be with us in the coming year. 
Through death the Lord has taken Dr. 
Koehler from active duty on the faculty 
to his eternal rest. Prof. Emeritus H. C. 
Gaertner, who taught music on a part-time 
basis, will not teach this year. Mr. Kenneth 
Heinitz, who taught English in the college 
and led the debate team, will complete his 
studies at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
next year. Mr. Wm. Hassold has accepted 
a call into the ministry. He will serve the 
congregation at Norfolk, Nebr. 

Several members have been added to the 
staff. The Rev. John Choitz, Ph. D., student 
pastor at the University of Iowa, will be 
teaching largely in the field of English; 
Mr. Paul Bunjes, M. Mus., teacher at Wau- 
sau, Wis., will teach music; the Rev. Eric 
Malte, Ph. D., of Wilkinsburg, Pa., has de- 
clined the call to teach in the field of re- 
ligion. The classes he was to teach will be 
taken by assistants until a called man ac- 
cepts the position. Mr. Arvin Hahn, M.A., 
formerly teacher in Forest Park, Ill., will 
teach part time in the field of Geography 
and History. One part-time instructor in 
the Social Science field is still to be added. 

Three members of the teaching staff have 
advanced to the position of assistant profes- 
sor, the new rank established by Synod in 
1950. They are Professors Pieper, Wald- 
schmidt, and Drews. 

Silver Anniversary. — Twenty-five years 
ago thirty-five young men were graduated 
from Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest. Now, after twenty-five years, the 
members of this class assembled at their 
Alma Mater on July 5 and 6, 1951, to 
renew old acquaintances. The wives of 
seventeen members of the class also at- 
tended this reunion. 

Of the thirty-five classmates twenty-two 
were present at the banquet prepared by 
the Culinary Department of Concordia Col- 
lege. After the delicious repast the presi- 
dent of the class called for a moment of 
silence in respect to our deceased classmate, 
Lester O. Randt, whom the Lord called to 
his eternal reward a few years after his 
graduation. Then Edwin L. Nicol, rem- 
iniscent of days gone by, called the roll, 
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requesting that each member give a résumé 
of his life since June, 1926. Many an in- 
teresting fact was reviewed. As the wee 
hours of the morning were fast approaching, 
the assemblage retired, the residents of 
near-by Chicago to their homes and the 
classmates from afar to the northwest dor- 
mitory. 

On Friday morning the class, with the 
exception of those who found it necessary 
to return home, journeyed downtown via 
the Lake Street “L” — which hasn’t changed 
in all these years — to witness Don McNeill’s 
Breakfast Club. By the time this broadcast 
was concluded all agreed to a cup of coffee 
and the usual breakfast menu. Amiable 
Henry Boester had arranged for a tour of 
Swift’s Packing Plant at eleven o'clock, 
and so through the Southside Subway and 
over the Stockyards “L” to our destination. 
At one o'clock the Class of ’26 was the 
guest of the management of Swift’s for the 
noonday meal. 

The lawn of Concordia College was the 
scene of a lawn supper for the classmates. 
Professors Albert Miller, Albert Beck, Al- 
fred Schmieding, Richard Rohlfing, and 
Walter Kraeft were honored guests. Each 
spoke a few pertinent words. Professor 
Miller, the dean of the guests and also the 
revered instructor of Class ’26, referred to 
his little notebook to refresh his memory 
concerning incidents and escapades of the 
various members. Incidents related brought 
many a hearty laugh from the assembly. 

After his remarks the class with one 
accord sang, “God Be with You ’till We 
Meet Again.” 

The Boesters entertained the class for 
the remainder of the evening at their home. 

In saying farewell the members all ex- 
pressed the hope of seeing one another ten 
years hence at another reunion. May God 
grant that this desire be fulfilled and that 
C. T. C. Class of 1926 may return to Con- 
cordia to renew old acquaintances, sing the 
old college songs, and relive incidents of 
college days. 

Sincerest appreciation to those at Con- 
cordia who assisted in making this reunion 
possible was expressed by the group. May 
God continue to shower His blessings on 
Concordia and the Class of 1926. 


C. W. KLAwiTTER 
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ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Summer School. — One hundred and fifty- 
three students reported for the opening of 
the first term of summer school, according 
to the registrar. The opening enrollment 
represented a drop of thirty-two students 
from the all-time peak of 185 for the 
summer of 1950; however, the beginning of 
the second term on June 26 brought the 
total number enrolled for the summer to 
197 as compared with 212 for the previous 
summer. 

Eighteen States and Canada were repre- 
sented in the student body, and the ratio 
of women to men was about three to one. 
Although the total number enrolled was 
somewhat smaller than last year, the regis- 
trar reports that the total number of semester 
hours taken was somewhat greater. 


Building Operations.—The construction of 
the additional wing to Weller Hall has 
begun. The $260,000 structure will provide 
room for art classes, an art gallery, offices 
for the president and other faculty members, 
and an auditorium. Space is also being 
reserved for a pipe organ, which is to be 
purchased at a later date. Present estimates 
allow one year’s time for construction. 

Remodeling operations have been a major 
part of the summer activity on the campus. 
Founders Hall is being completely remod- 
eled to provide additional student-center 
space, a faculty lounge, more office space, 
and a snack bar. The operation has been 
designed to provide extra practice rooms 
for band and orchestra members. The re- 
building of the third floor of the Concordia 
Apartments will provide living quarters for 
two more faculty members. 


Organ Clinics. — A number of organ 
clinics in Minnesota are believed to have 
made a new first in Synod according to 
Paul Rosel, who had been engaged to con- 
duct the sessions. The clinics were espe- 
cially created and designed for organists 
who have not had the opportunity to obtain 
special training such as is offered at our 
teachers’ colleges. 

The sessions provided a study of (a) ac- 
companying the liturgical parts of the serv- 
ice; (b) preludes, voluntary, and postludes; 
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(c) accompanying the hymns, and (d) an 
open forum on organist problems. Teachers 
Raymond Maag and Edwin Zielske were in 
charge of the five-day event. 

Changes in the Teaching Staff. — Rein- 
hold P. Marxhausen, young artist from 
Courtland, Minn., has joined the college 
staff as instructor. In addition to teaching 
art, Mr. Marxhausen will also teach biology. 
He joined the staff this past summer and 
taught several art courses. Ford Times 
used five of his water colors for illustrative 
purposes in its February issue. Mr. Marx- 
housen’s paintings have been on exhibit at 
Chicago Art Institute during the summer, 
and his painting “November 10th” has been 
selected for exhibit in the Milwaukee Art 
Institute during October and November. 
The Kansas City Art Institute has also 
invited Marxhausen to show his work there. 

Walter Hardt, athletic director at Con- 
cordia until his recall to the U.S. Army last 
October, was honorably discharged early 
in June and returned to the Concordia High 
School faculty on July 1. He will serve 
as instructor and athletic coach. Mr. Hardt 
was a teacher at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., 
for several months after his re-entry into 
the Armed Forces and then was moved to 
Fort Benning, Ga. He was in the process 
of being transferred to overseas service in 
the Far East when Army physicians decided 
a knee injury received several years ago 
would make further service inadvisable. 

Other members who have returned or 
joined Concordia’s faculty include Dr. 
Bickel, who returned to his duties as dean 
of the college on June 1. He had spent 
the second semester of the last school term 
doing work at Concordia Seminary in 
St. Louis. 

Guest instructors for the summer were 
Herbert E. Kaiser of Mount Clemens, Mich., 
and Benjamin A. Buck of Watertown, Minn. 
Both men taught education courses. Jo- 
hanna Roerden, superintendent of Seward 
County Schools, also taught a course on 
elementary education. 

Martin J. Maehr began his duties as di- 
rector of placement and of the teacher- 
training program on August 1. He will 
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teach education and is an assistant pro- 
fessor. 

Dr. Thomas Langevin has accepted the 
position of assistant professor and will teach 
history, economics, and political science in 
the college department. He graduated at 
Concordia in 1947 and has been associated 
with the University of Nebraska both as 
instructor and student since that time. 

Miss Natalie Ann Seboldt of Springfield, 
Mo., has accepted a part-time teaching post 
in Concordia High School. She will be in 
charge of typing classes. Miss Seboldt has 
her Bachelor of Arts degree and will take 
some course work at Concordia to qualify 
herself for the Lutheran Teacher’s Diploma. 

Miss Beth Ann Makota, formerly asso- 
ciated with Radio Station KFUO, St. Louis, 
Mo., has accepted a teaching position as 
instructor in piano and music in the college 
department. 

Immediately preceding the beginning of 
summer school, R. W. Griesse and W. A. 
Juergensen were installed as associate pro- 
fessors. Mr. Griesse is dean of students in 
the college, and Mr. Juergensen is principal 
of the high school. The election to this 
new rank took place in the May meeting of 
the Board of Control. Both men were in- 
structors for the past two years and served 
in the capacities they now hold. 

Several members of Concordia’s faculty 
improved themselves by attending summer 
school during the past summer. Walter A. 
Juergensen, R. W. Griesse, Walter E. Muel- 
ler, Luther Schwich, Paul Nesper, Martin 
J. Maehr, Herbert Mayer, and W. F. Wol- 
brecht attended the University of Nebraska. 

Henry Werling spent some time attending 
Maywood Seminary in Chicago, and John 
Heussmann continued his studies at the 
University of Denver. Miss Willa Koenig 
did further study at the University of 
Omaha. Miss Elva Vogt attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

C. T. Brandhorst has begun his study on 
the relationship of seed-eating creatures to 
the control of selected weeds in Seward 
County, Nebr. He plans to do the research 
during his sabbatical leave this coming 
school term. 

Four instructors for the 1950—51 term 
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will not return to their former positions 
this fall. 

Mr. Herbert Mayer, who taught religion 
and social studies, has accepted a call to 
the congregation at McLeansboro, Tl. Mr. 
George Weller, instructor of religion and 
music, has accepted a call to St. Paul, Nebr., 
where he will be pastor of Christ Lutheran 
Church. He will also serve the Loop City, 
Nebr., parish. German and education in- 
structor, Mr. Elmer Dobberfuhl, plans to 
continue work on his doctoral program in 
the field of counseling, guidance, and social 
work. Mrs. Jessie Kelly, instructor of 
women’s physical education and_ typing 
teacher, is making her home near Overland, 
Mo., where her husband has accepted a call 
as teacher. 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


Concordia College and High School 
opened its new school year on Tuesday, 
September 4. Mr. Harold W. Otte has been 
appointed as Social Studies instructor for 
the 1951—52 school year. He has been 
teaching at St. Paul’s Lutheran School in 
Fairmont, Minn. Mr. Otte is a graduate of 
Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
and the Mankato State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. At the present time he is 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Lydia Caldwell, for many years 
Registrar's secretary, suffered a severe leg 
fracture in an automobile accident during 
the summer vacation. She will undergo 
treatment for an indefinite period. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KAns. 


On Monday, June 4, St. John’s College 
graduated 50 students from the Academy 
and 132 from the Junior College. Of the 
college graduates 49 were listed as min- 
isterial students, 52 as teachers or parish 
workers, 12 as liberal arts students, 9 as 
business students, and 10 as diploma grad- 
uates. The commencement address was de- 
livered by Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, Jr., of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. The Alumni 
Award for the highest scholarship in the 
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Junior College was given to Ann Gerike of 
Wisner, Nebr., and the Board of Control 
Medal for highest scholarship in the Acad- 
emy was awarded to Margie Holzhauer of 
Gillett, Ark., an Academy sophomore. Total 
enrollment for 1950—1951 was 502: 358 in 
the Junior College (179 men, 179 women ) 
and 144 in the Academy (91 boys, 58 girls). 

Members of the 1950—1951 staff who will 
not return are Mr. Rodney Dannehl and 
Mr. Elmer Thyr, who return to Concordia 
Seminary; the Rev. Albert F. Grothe, who 
is on leave of absence to re-enter the chap- 
laincy in the U.S. Air Force; and Mrs. Ellen 
K. Johnson. New members of the teaching 
staff for 1951—1952 include Mr. Eldor Siev- 
ing, Education and Social Sciences; Miss 
Marian Bangert, Sciences and Physical Ed- 
ucation; Mr. Leland Teuscher, Latin in the 
Academy; Mr. Harvey Stegemoeller, Re- 
ligion and Physical Education in the Acad- 
emy. Mr. Teuscher and Mr. Stegemoeller 
will also serve as housemasters in West 
Dormitory. 

Mr. Sieving is a graduate of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill.; he has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, where he received the A. M. de- 
gree, and is a candidate for the Ph. D. 
degree at Columbia University. He has had 
many years of experience as teacher in 
parochial schools and has served as _ prin- 
cipal of St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and as assistant superintendent 
of Lutheran elementary schools in the 
Central District of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. Miss Bangert is a graduate 
of Valparaiso University. Mr. Teuscher and 
Mr. Stegemoeller have completed three years 
at Concordia Seminary and have also done 
graduate work at Washington University. 

The following members of the staff con- 
tinued their graduate studies during the 
summer: Mr. Otto Brenner at the University 
of Richmond; Mr. Edwin Fitz at the Uni- 
versity of Denver; Mr. Wilbert Stelzer and 
Mr. Charles Froehlich at the University of 
Texas; Mr. Erich Hopka at the University 
of Colorado; Mr. Lorenz Wunderlich and 
Mr. Everette Meier at the University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Ruben J. Dumler, business 
manager, attended an institute for business 
officers at the University of Omaha. 
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ConcorDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Dedication. — Sunday, September 30, 
1951, will be a day of rejoicing and thanks- 
giving to God at Concordia Collegiate In- 
stitute at Bronxville, N.Y. On the after- 
noon of that day the dedication of the new 
Brunn-Maier Library and Science Building, 
fully equipped, will take place. The service 
of dedication will be combined with the 
fifteenth annual Reformation service spon- 
sored by the Lutheran Education Society. 

Ground was broken for the new building 
at the fourteenth annual Reformation service 
in September, 1950. In January, 1951, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Society, a campaign to raise $150,000 
to equip the building was begun. Prepara- 
tions for the campaign were completed in 
May, and the gathering of pledges began 
in June. To date over $130,000 has been 
pledged, and prospects are bright for a 
successful conclusion of the campaign in 
the near future. 

During this time the construction of the 
building proceeded according to schedule. 
The Board of Trustees, with faith and con- 
fidence that God would prosper the cam- 
paign, authorized the Building Committee 
to sign the contracts for the equipment. 
Delivery and installation has been promised 
in time for the opening of the fall term 
of the school year. 

Approval by State University. -On April 
80, 1951, the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York ap- 
proved the amended charter of Concordia 
Collegiate Institute and authorized the col- 
lege to award the degree of Associate in 
Arts (A. A.) and the degree of Associate in 
Applied Science (A. A.S.) to its graduates. 
At the commencement exercises in June the 
A. A. degree was conferred upon 23 can- 
didates and the A. A. S. degree upon 8 can- 
didates. 

New Instructors. — Erich H. Wildgrube, 
instructor in Greek and Latin in the Pre- 
paratory School, accepted the call as pastor 
of Emmaus Lutheran Church of Ridgewood, 
Long Island. His place will be taken by 
Frederick Hinz, who graduated from Con- 
cordia Seminary at St. Louis in June, 1951. 
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Daniel DeBlock, instructor in Social 
Studies and Religion, and Edward L. Sa- 
resky, instructor in English and Religion in 
the Preparatory School, have returned to 
the Seminary at St. Louis to complete their 
studies. Their places will be taken by vicars 
Luther Engelbrecht and Clifford Peterson. 


CaALirorNniA ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The forty-sixth academic year is to open 
September 12 with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 225 students. A recent decision 
limiting the student body to this number has 
resulted in the necessity of cutting the 
incoming freshman high school class to 35, 
most of them ministerial and _teacher- 
training students. The professional students 
will total about 130, the highest proportion 
since the introduction of co-education in 
1938. The college department will have an 
enrollment of about 35. 

The 1951—52 school year will be noted 
for the introduction of teacher-training 
courses on the college level. Courses in 
music, education, etc., will be introduced 
and integrated with the program offered at 
Seward. The girls’ dormitory will be ex- 
panded to accommodate approximately 35 
instead of 10, with preference given to 
teacher-training students. A practice organ 
is being installed in the chapel for the music 
courses, and within a year or two a large 
and completely adequate pipe organ will 
take its place and cause its removal to 
another part of the building. A number of 
piano practice rooms are being constructed 
in the dormitories. 

The old building, which formerly in- 
cluded not only the dormitories, but also 
the classrooms and administrative offices, is 
now undergoing a complete renovation to 
the extent of $115,000. The building will 
accommodate 110 students and will be used 
entirely as a dormitory. 

The death of Prof. R. A. Eifert almost a 
year ago and the loss of the Rev. Walter 
E. Kraemer, the Rev. Edwin Sohn, and Mr. 
Byard Hey from the staff has resulted in 
the acquisition of a number of new in- 
structors. Mr. Hugo Gehrke, M. Mus., as- 
sistant professor, will head the teacher- 
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training program and direct all musical ac- 
tivities. The Rev. Paul Stelter, M.A., will 
teach social studies and humanities; Mr. 
Walter Miller, B. S., will head the physical- 
education program and teach commercial 
courses; the Rev. Walter Rubke, B. D., will 
teach English and supervise the library; 
Miss Lucille Theiss, B.S., will head the 
girls’ physical program and act as dean of 
girls. In addition, two new vicars, Mr. 
Robert Wuerdeman and Mr. H. Boehringer, 
graduates of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
have been engaged for the year. Prof. E. F. 
Scaer will continue to serve as acting pres- 
ident until a new president is secured. 
Prof. Roland Dede and Prof. Paul Hucht- 
hausen have taken courses at the University 
of California’s first summer session in their 
respective fields, Natural Science and the 
classics. Pale 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEX. 


Concordia in Austin will begin the first 
year of its Junior College Department in 
September. At the same time the four-year 
academy will be retained. 


New Associate Professor Called. — The 
Rev. Albert Besalski, M. A., of Orlando, Fla., 
has been called to fill the vacancy of as- 
sociate professorship on Concordia’s staff. 
If he accepts the call, Pastor Besalski will 
teach English. 


Workshop on Economic Education. —Dur- 
ing the last three weeks of June, Concordia 
was host to a workshop on Economic 
Education, sponsored by the University of 
Texas and the American Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. 

Eighty leading Texas school administra- 
tors and teachers spent three weeks at Con- 
cordia studying under the guidance of the 
nation’s leading economists. Among the lec- 
turers were Dr. Derwood Baker of New 
York University, Robert Montgomery of the 
University of Texas, Leland Traywick of 
Michigan State College, Richard Johnson of 
Southern Methodist University, A. D. Kap- 
lan of Brookings Institute, Hyman Book- 
binder from the Washington Office of the 
CIO, Edwin G. Nourse of President Tru- 
man’s staff, and D. A. Hulcy, President of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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District Office Building on Campus. — The 
Texas District is completing its $27,000 
office building on Concordia Campus. Built 
of brick, with an exposed brick interior, 
the air-conditioned structure will house the 
offices of A. O. Rast, Secretary of Missions, 
and M. L. Koehneke, Counselor in Parish 
Education, as well as that of the Steward- 
ship Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The 1951 Educational Conference was 
held at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis 
on July 5 and 6. The weather was ideal. 
A fair estimate would set the attendance 
around the sixty mark. Under the capable 
leadership of the Rev. E. A. Krause of 
St. Louis the business was conducted ac- 
cording to schedule so that all matters 
assigned for discussion were adequately dis- 
cussed and disposed of. 

In the opening address the Rev. C. 
Thomas Spitz clearly defined the “Great 
Command” relative to parents, the Church, 
the teachers, the preachers, and boards of 
Christian education. Since our nation and 
also the entire world is facing inevitable 
disaster with a philosophy without Christ, 
he urged the listeners to offer this sick 
universe the best education obtainable, the 
education with Christ in it. 

Assistant Supt. R. C. Rein of the Michigan 
District showed the conference the impor- 
tance of Sunday school supervision and 
visitation. Of all our educational agencies 
this agency bears the brunt of neglect in 
many congregations. He pointed out that 
efforts ought to be made to rearrange the 
time schedule of the Sunday school sessions 
to enable the pupils to attend divine serv- 
ices. In some areas special youth services 
are conducted prior to the Sunday school 
classes in order to combat non-church- 
attendance practices. He urged to increase 
the number of male teachers in our Sunday 
school staffs. In order that our Sunday 
schools might better achieve one of their 
goals, he suggested that each Sunday school 
establish a Mission Committee which would 
plan a community canvass for prospective 
pupils. Our District Boards for Parish Ed- 
ucation were urged to establish systems of 
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visitations in order to raise the standard of 
Sunday schools. 

Regarding the suggestion by Pastor O. E. 
Feucht in respect to establishing Bible in- 
stitutes in our midst, the conference went 
on record favoring such a plan in our 
metropolitan areas. It is maintained that 
such institutes result in a larger, more ade- 
quate working force in the Church from the 
instruction and training which they offer. 
District Boards were urged to expand Bible 
classes throughout Synod, but should not 
in any manner neglect the existing classes. 
Since the enrollment in these classes is not 
what it should be, our boards were urged 
to make efforts throughout Synod toward 
improvement. 

If we want to reach our goal of enrolling 
50 per cent of our Lutheran children in 
Lutheran schools, according to Dr. A. L. 
Miller and Dr. A. C. Stellhorn, then we 
must expand our efforts of working with 
all congregations, circuit by circuit, regard- 
less of the educational setup, keep a record 
of our procedure, and continue our efforts 
systematically. Our Board for Parish Edu- 
cation has presented plans; our District 
Boards must co-operate if the goal is to be 
attained. 

More time is needed to enable the Church 
to carry out the “Great Commission.” This 
was emphasized by the Rev. Marcus Zill 
in his essay on the importance of utilizing 
the Saturday school to a greater extent. 
Statistics show that the number of Saturday 
schools is declining. District Boards are 
urged to do more promotional work also in 
the interest of this agency. 

Because the Statistical Yearbook cannot, 
with the best of effort, be on the market 
till about June, making the previous year’s 
statistics almost a year old, the conference 
was of the opinion that a uniform statistical 
questionnaire, put into the hands of all 
principals of schools on September 1 by 
the District Boards to be filled out by the 
principal and returned not later than Sep- 
tember 15 to the District Boards, would be 
of great value to both the District as well as 
to Synod. Synod’s Board for Parish Edu- 
cation was requested to draft and supply 
a suitable questionnaire. 

Dr. A. L. Miller urged District Boards to 
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co-operate with the State or local com- 
munity endeavors in promoting the ideals 
set forth by the White House Conference 
on the Family Life Program. In some com- 
munities efforts to carry out this program 
are already in progress. 

For our Educational Conference of 1952 
time is to be allowed for round-table dis- 
cussion of vital current problems and issues, 
such as whether women may be members 
of boards of education, serve as Sunday 
school superintendents or other appointive 
and elective offices. After a plea for mutual 
co-operation by Dr. A. L. Miller, the con- 
ference adjourned, praying for divine bless- 
ings on our efforts to carry out the resolu- 
tions of the conference. E. O. HitLMANN 


50TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CENTURY CLASS OF 1901 


In June, 1901, the first year of the new 
century, Addison Seminary, Addison, I]l., 
sent into service in Synod’s schools the 
36 members of the so-called “Century 
Class.” 

On June 23 and 24, 1951, fifty years later, 
15 members of the class, 10 of them with 
their wives, met for their golden anni- 
versary celebration at Crete, Ill., upon the 
gracious invitation of their classmate Th. J. 
Wichmann and Trinity Congregation. 

Of the 86 who graduated in 1901, 25 
were living at the time of the reunion. 
Of these 9 are still active in school. 

In 1901 the faculty at Addison consisted 
of eight professors. There were 178 stu- 
dents, 102 in high school, 76 in the normal 
or college department. In those early years 
of the century many people in our Synod 
feared that with the passing of the German 
language in our families, schools would 
gradually be discontinued, and Addison 
Seminary, the teacher-training school, would 
become unnecessary. 

The members of the class of 1901, cele- 
brating their golden jubilee, could, with 
thanks to God, view a picture quite different 
from that projected a half century ago. 
Parish schools in our Synod are fostered and 
treasured more than ever, and the cause 
of parish education in all of its various 
phases is receiving devoted attention in all 
parts of Synod. 
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Concordia Teachers College, successor to 
Addison Seminary, far from becoming un- 
necessary, was attended in 1950—51 by 568 
students in the college department, every 
one preparing to become a teacher, while 
another 110 students were teaching tem- 
porarily in various schools. More than 40 
professors, instructors, and administrative 
officers comprised the teaching staff. 

In a special service of worship and praise 
the members of the Century Class gave 
thanks to God for these and innumerable 
other blessings, bestowed by God upon our 
Church, our schools, and upon the members 
of the class and their families. 

Over a period of years the members of 
the class contributed various amounts to a 
class fund and also added to this fund gifts 
from friends in their congregations. As a 
thankoffering to God for 50 years of mercy, 
grace, and blessings, the class turned over 
this fund, amounting to $1,760.00, to the 
Alumni Movie Project of their Alma Mater, 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Illinois. 

In a social gathering following the divine 
service the discussion was centered about 
the following topics: How do our former 
Addison professors look to us after 50 years? 
How did our classmates look to us 50 years 
ago, and how do they appear now? 

Letters from nearly all who could not be 
present at the celebration made the absent 
ones a treasured part of the reunion. 

On Sunday, June 24, Trinity Congregation 
observed the 50th anniversary of their 
faithful and efficient teacher, Th. J. Wich- 
mann, by a divine service in which the 
classmates were seated about him before 
the altar. 

Present at the reunion were: Wm. Bachert 
and wife; Wm. Bornhoeft; Wm. Gakemeier 
and wife; Frank Himmler; Carl Isberner; 
Theo. J. Koch and wife; John Krampien; 
Karl Markworth and wife; C. R. Marquardt 
and wife; Ed. Ritzmann; F. H. Schmitt and 
wife; L. H. Sippel and wife; Theo. J. Wich- 
mann and wife; Walter Wismar and wife; 
Henry M. Zurstadt and wife. 

Letters had been received from Wm. 
Bredemeier; J. F. Gnuse; L. Daenzer; Ad. 
Heinemann; Martin Leyhe; Theo. Mattfeld; 
J. J. Troester. 
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Otto Faster, principal of Concordia School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., who had registered for 
the reunion, died quite unexpectedly in 
June. Wm. Gakemeier, a class member 
present at the reunion, died suddenly of a 
heart attack two days after the meeting. 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord!” 

For the living members of the class, now 
in the evening of their lives, a class member 
suggested the words from Isaiah: “Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God; I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will 
uphold thee with the right hand of My 
righteousness. . . . I have redeemed thee, 
I have called thee by thy name, thou art 
Mine.” A MEMBER OF THE CLASS 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WEEK 


The dates for the 1951 National Sunday 
School Week are September 16—23. This 
Sunday school enrollment project, spon- 
sored by the American Lutheran Publicity 
Bureau, is now in its seventh year. Each 
September hundreds of congregations and 
Sunday schools participate in this project, 
designed to help win souls for Christ. 

A special feature of this year’s National 
Sunday School Week is the anticipated 
co-operation of many Walther League so- 
cieties throughout the United States and 
Canada. Special material packets were dis- 
tributed at the International Walther League 
convention in St. Louis, July 8-12. Addi- 
tional promotional packets are being mailed 
to all Walther League societies and to over 
5,000 Lutheran pastors. Greater participa- 
tion is expected this year than at any other 
time. 


LUTHERAN TELEVISION 
PRODUCTIONS 


Pioneering in the field of religious tele- 
vision, our Synod has announced the for- 
mation of the Lutheran Television Pro- 
ductions. 

The new Television Committee is charged 
with the production of religious programs 
scheduled to be ready by the spring of 
1952. $750,000, perhaps the largest amount 
to be set aside by any religious organization 
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for the medium of television, has been ap- 
propriated by the Board of Directors of the 
Missouri Synod for Lutheran Television 
Productions. 

Dean Leonard C. Wuerffel of Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., was named chair- 
man of the new organization, and Mr. Ewald 
C. Gutz, St. Louis, Mo., was named secre- 
tary. Other members include: Mr. Frederick 
Strodel, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Clarence Amling, 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Mr. John Fleischli, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, 
Director of Public Relations for the Missouri 
Synod; and Mr. Paul Friedrich, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Friedrich was recently named 
the Executive Director of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League. 

A series of television programs produced 
by the Lutheran Television Productions has 
been tentatively scheduled for release in the 
spring of 1952, with another series to follow 
in the fall of the same year. 


69-YEAR-OLD MISSIONARY 
SAILS “HOME” 
FOR MORE WORK 


“I never left more cheerfully,” the gray- 
haired gentleman assured his friends as he 
turned to go up the ramp of the ocean 
liner. It wasn’t that he didn’t like the 
United States. But India was home to him. 
It was home to this American churchman 
and educator even though he had been born 
in Nassau, Germany, 69 years ago, and had 
spent enough time in Nigeria, West Africa, 
to establish a Lutheran Church there. 

But it was in India that he first began 
his career as a Christian missionary. It was 
in India that he married a courageous young 
Christian woman, who traveled the high 
seas from America to catch up with her 
husband-to-be. For ten years the two 
served together as missionaries in India for 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 

Mrs. Nau followed her husband up the 
gangplank of the S. S. Steel Advocate. This 
time she was going to India along with her 
husband. They didn’t know when they 
would be back. “We both know the lan- 
guage,” she had told us. India was their 
“home.” The thought could not escape 
well-wishers that maybe the Naus would 
not be back. 
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To the Naus there was one matter of 
concern. It was more than concern — it was 
a passion: To carry the saving message of 
a crucified and risen Lord Jesus to dying 
souls. And dying souls in this case were the 
souls of people who called themselves Mos- 
lems. They follow Islam. The Koran is 
their “bible,” and the Koran promises them 
no Savior. 


RACE RELATIONS 


At the Second Valparaiso University In- 
stitute on Race Relations, Dr. Alvin Walcott 
Rose, Professor of Sociology and Chairman 
of the Graduate Department of North Caro- 
lina College, discussed “The Sociology of 
Race Relations.” His stimulating and chal- 
lenging presentation resulted in the follow- 
ing resolution, unanimously adopted by the 
group of approximately 125 interested per- 
sons consisting chiefly of leaders in the 
Church. 


Wuereas, Legislation is being enacted 
and implemented on the national and, in 
many places, on the State and the city 
level, that has as its goal the equal oppor- 
tunity for members of all racial groups in 
many fields of social activity; and 


Wuereas, Such legislation is in harmony 
with our democratic way of life and in 
keeping with Christian social justice; there- 


fore be it 


Resolved, That we thank God for this 
trend in Government; and be it further 


Resolved, That we take a deeper personal 
interest in such Governmental affairs by 
doing what we can through the ballot and 
by correspondence with Government officials, 
encouraging them to enact and implement 
such legislation as may help to eliminate 
racial discriminatory practices. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Catholic School Enrollment. — Estimates 
by Catholic educators show that the number 
of children in Catholic schools will increase 
steadily to a peak of nearly 3,000,000 by 
1956 and that by 1961 high school enroll- 
ment in Catholic schools will be one third 
larger than at present. 1950-51 enroll- 
ment: Elementary, 2,550,000; secondary, 
505,000. 
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School Enrollment Prospects. — Don’t ex- 
pect any letup in the flow of children into 
the schools. More babies were born in the 
U.S. in the five years since World War II’s 
end than in any previous five-year period 
in our history. The total came to 18 million. 


Learning to Write Costs More. — Chalk 
and crayons are making a dent in school 
budgets. Chalk costs 45 per cent more 
today than five years ago; crayons, 12 per 
cent more. As for pencils —costs have 
jumped 70 per cent since 1945. 


Tuition Increase at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. —In a letter to the parents of Valpa- 
raiso students, Dr. Kretzmann--explained: 
“Costs are constantly rising, and the quality 
of our work here at Valparaiso must be 
maintained.” 


Tuition for the College of Arts and 
Sciences has been increased $25 per semes- 
ter. It now is $175. Tuition for the College 
of Engineering and for the School of Law 
has been increased to $187.50 per semester. 


Tuition increases were announced after 
very careful consideration at two successive 
meetings of the Board of Directors. Val- 
paraiso University will still be far less 
expensive than most private colleges in 
the U.S. 


School Publications. — Repeatedly so-called 
school annuals come to our desk, and we 
are happy to receive them. The two most 
recent arrivals are the Fifteenth Annual of 
St. John’s Lutheran School, Chicago, and 
The Beacon, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, 
Leavenworth, Kans. The former, a mimeo- 
graphed brochure, is chiefly pupil-produced 
and replete with pupil interest. The Beacon, 
a very attractive 25-page pamphlet, is the 
annual of the eighth grade. It is profusely 
illustrated and replete with biographical 
sketches and descriptions of school activities. 


[September 


Defending America. — Under this title the 
Treasury Department is distributing to 
school administrators this summer a 6-page 
folder entitled Defending America: School 
Savings in the National Emergency. This 
folder restates the basic educational pur- 
poses of the Treasury’s School Savings Pro- 
gram —to achieve long-range training and 
practice in personal thrift and the wise use 
of natural and other resources. 

Copies of Defending America may be 
procured free on request to any State Sav- 
ings Bond Office or from Education Direc- 
tor, U.S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington 25, D.C. 

Walther League Messenger Goes to 
Pocket Size. — Beginning with its September 
issue, the Walther League Messenger, Lu- 
theran youth and family publication for 
60 years, will appear in a pocket-size edition. 

The new Messenger will carry the cover 
title The Walther League Messenger for 
Youth. It will contain a minimum of 64 
pages per issue and will feature an exten- 
sive use of pictures, articles, and fiction, 
as well as movie, book,-and program de- 
partments. There will be a greater use of 
news material on Church and Youth de- 
velopments in the Lutheran Church. 

Materials for Lutheran Education Week. — 
For the eighth annual observance of Lu- 
theran Education Week, September 23—29, 
the Board for Parish Education has sup- 
plied schools with packets of materials. 
Besides an attractive poster which illustrates 
the 1951 slogan: “Christian Education Builds 
Christian Homes,” the packet includes a 
Rally Day Service, a bulletin entitled More 
and Better Sunday School Workers, and a 
number of timely tracts. A separate order 
blank lists a variety of available materials 
for a selection to meet the specific needs of 
the local parish. 
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The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply 
descriptive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular 
problems, needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Albert H. Beck, W. O. Kraeft, Theo. Kuehnert, Paul T. Luebke, Albert V. 
Maurer, Morella Mensing, Carl S. Meyer, Alfred Schmieding, Theo. G. Stelzer. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


TEACHING THE BIBLE STORY. By Alfred Schmieding. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1951. 152 pages. $1.50. 


The observation made by a prominent American educator about twenty years ago that 
many teachers are like people who are on their way but do not know where they are 
going still holds good today. Despite our efforts to train better teachers there is evidence 
that aimless teaching has not been relegated to the past. If guidance of teaching in general 
is found to be necessary today, then religious instruction and training should especially 
receive consideration and attention in that direction. 

This book is not a new publication, but appears on the market in its fourth edition. 
The continuing demand for it indicates that it still supplies a need. 

The author, a scholar in the field of methodology and psychology, has had wide 
experience both in the schoolroom and in the college classroom. His years of concentration 
on the teaching of religion and his supervision of it in students’ practice teaching aptly 
qualify him as an authority in the field. 

While the new edition is a revision, the essential characteristics of the book have been 
retained. The organization is systematic and comprehensive, and the author hews to the 
line. The style is clear and simple, devoid of high-sounding professional terminology, 
which frequently detracts from a publication’s appeal. A final important factor is the 
book’s theoretical-practical aspect: the illustrations of principles described are such as fit 
into the classroom procedure. 

The reprinting of this volume continues to make available to our teachers in the field 


and to our teacher-training schools an excellent guide for a fundamental aspect of our work. 
Tok 


ON BEING YOUR BEST. By G. Curtis Jones. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950. 
xvi and 129 pages. $2.00. 

This collection of radio addresses delivered over Station WLEE in Richmond, Va., 
is full of human-interest stories, practical, dealing with everyday problems, spiritual in 
tone, advocating a high morality, but it is not Christ-centered. One looks in vain for the 
proper distinction between Law and Gospel. C.S.M. 
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EDUCATION 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PREADOLESCENT. By Arthur Witt Blair 
and William H. Burton. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951. viii and 
221 pages. $2.25. 

In our emphasis on studying the young child as well as the adolescent we have up to 
recently not focused much effort on the study of the child from approximately nine to 
twelve years, or the preadolescent, as he is known. The literature on child psychology 
of the last decade usually lumped this age with the earlier period and called it “the 
latency period” or designated it by some term such as “elementary school age.” Also in 
the earlier studies the scientific data were, as a rule, given as a part of the total picture 
from infancy to adolescence. It seemed to this reviewer that when we came to the 
preadolescent we either looked backward or forward but seldom at the boy and girl 
from nine to twelve. The result has been, as Redl correctly pointed out, that that age 
has became our least-understood age. 

Growth and Development of the Preadolescent centers its attention on the pre- 
adolescent. It points out the problems of the age. It reviews the scientific literature of 
the period. And finally, it interprets the literature and makes practical suggestions for the 
child’s guidance and development. 

For some time it has been this reviewer’s conviction, from clinical experience, that 
we often find the seed for later deviated and antisocial behavior growing into a sapling 
in the preadolescent period. While the child of nine to twelve grows rapidly in per- 
ceptual and intellectual skill, he also becomes rebellious toward parents, teachers, and 
adults in general. He examines the cultural pattern that hampers his wants and desires 
and decides to seek the counsel of his own kind. He is frigid toward the other sex. 
He is no longer the simple, apron-string, trusting, and naive person he was before. 

These and other factors are carefully reviewed by Blair and Burton on the basis of the 
available scientific literature. The result is a distinct contribution toward a better under- 
standing of this age and incidentally also of the age which precedes and that which 
follows preadolescence. 

This reviewer wishes that now someone would find a term which is descriptive of the 
period in its own right without referring backward, such as “later childhood,” or referring 
forward, such as “preadolescent.” How about such a designation as the “age of egress” 
or the “egregious age” or a much better one? IN TRS 


THE GIFTED CHILD. Edited by Paul Witty. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. 
338 pages. $4.00. 

With a score of collaborators, Paul Witty has gathered and written the fifteen chapters 
in The Gifted Child for the American Association for Gifted Children. A quarter of a 
century has passed since we read the first basic studies in this field, Gifted Children, Their 
Nature and Nurture, by Leta S. Hollingsworth, The Macmillan Company, and Genetic 
Studies of Genius, by Lewis M. Terman et al., Stanford University Press. It is refreshing 
and encouraging, therefore, to find in the present volume a remarkably complete résumé 
of the great achievements in this field and a very stimulating presentation of the problems 
yet to be solved. 

America’s greatest resource — its gifted children and youth — is brought to the attention 
of educators in a forceful manner, calling for action. The magnitude of the study is 
emphasized by the fact that the “Annotated Bibliography on Gifted Children” in 
Chapter Fifteen brings to our attention more than three hundred thirty sources. 

If we recognize individual differences, we do well to have the facts also on the gifted 
child. Since the task of solving the involved problems in an increasingly complex world 
society will inevitably fall on its most brilliant men and women, it behooves us to 
recognize the gifted when they come to us in the schools, We must provide situations 
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for their growth and development. The chapters of The Gifted Child are filled with 
challenging data. Perhaps, in these times, more than ever before, we need to recognize 
the young genius and send him on the right road for the salvation of the state and of 
society. Mr. Witty and his group have done a service to a much-neglected cause in 
providing the evidence and concrete suggestions for a feasible solution. TeGss; 


THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING. By Earl G. Kelley. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1951. 169 pages. $2.75. 

Professor Kelley reports what Wayne University has been doing over a period of 
years for teachers and prospective teachers through the workshop way of learning. Great 
importance is given to the development of attitudes of individuals toward members of the 
group working together to improve their abilities and techniques. Everyone is led to feel 
the need for contributing to the group project. The learning that is done is directed to 
further learning. Throughout the learning process the individual is dealing with problems 
he recognizes as his own. Teachers meet to study co-operatively the way in which they 
can solve their problems and become better teachers. They are then led to evaluate the 
outcomes of their efforts objectively in the light of educational principles and goals. 

The strength of the workshop way of learning lies in the fact that the learner is led 
to attack the problems that confront him and to improve the procedures in his own 
classroom. It may help to break down the sometimes doubtful procedure of hearing 
beautiful lectures, politely agreeing with the instructor, writing examinations, and then 
going back to the schoolroom blithely ignoring all that has been discussed in the college 
classroom and teaching children methodically as always. 

The workshop technique is better suited to some types of learning than to others. 
When learning deals with developing skills, especially of the manipulative type, the 
workshop way comes into its own. It has much less to offer in educational procedures 
where purely intellectual activity is at a premium. Teachers interested in finding out 
more about the workshop way of learning will find Kelley’s presentation clear and with 
copious illustrations including the details of procedure. W. O. K. 


THE TEACHER IN SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION. 
By Harold Rugg and B. Marian Brooks. Yonkers, New York: World Book Co., 1950. 
xii, 530 pages. $3.60. 

One of the World Book Company’s New World Education Series, this book is intended 
to be an introduction to the profession of education. For such purposes the authors have 
organized their book around the most pressing concern of the student: “What is to be 
my role, and my work, as a teacher?” 

The teacher’s role is presented as one fundamentally concerned with guidance through 
personal leadership. Both children in the schools and the schools themselves are 
affected primarily by the changing American culture. In the first part of the book, there- 
fore, the authors discuss the teacher’s work in the schools, in adult education, in the Amer- 
ican school system, and in the profession within a cultural frame of reference. 

Part Two, entitled “The Art of Teaching,” again emphasizes the guidance function, but 
here it is applied more specifically to child growth, development, and learning. The final 
chapter, “The Teacher as Mature Person,” sums up with the basic idea that “. . . . only 
a mature person can sense the characteristics of personality surely enough to fashion a 
proper program for their development in others.” (P.507.) For the Christian, however, 
the authors’ “mature person” is inadequate —he lacks the basic security derived from a 
firm faith in the atoning Savior. 

Though written for the beginning student of education, this publication will nevertheless 
prove valuable for teachers in service and school administrators. Poke ls 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. E. F. Lindquist, Editor. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1951. 819 pages. $6.00. 


One of the good features of this book is the fact that important and relevant material 
on educational measurement has been gathered into one volume. The fact that twenty 
authorities have contributed special chapters, and that many others have participated 
as collaborators during the manuscript period of this book, adds considerably to its strength 
and comprehensiveness. 

Students of measurement and teachers or specialists who work in the fields of guidance 
and counseling can use this book as a source. It should be noted, however, that anyone 
who wants an abbreviated handbook or condensed short cut to educational measurement 
will be disappointed. This book is intended for serious students and for educational 
workers who really want a source book on the functions and the theory of measurement 
in education. A. V. M. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY. By Edgar W. Knight and 
Clifton L. Hall. New York: Appleton-Century-Crafts, Inc., 1951. xxi and 799 pages. 
$5.00. 


The reviewer has not read every one of the 400 documents in these readings. However, 
he has scanned the selections carefully. 

Eleven major sections are presented. The first five sections (half of the book) trace 
the beginnings and expansion of the public school system. Other chapters tell of teachers, 
educational practices, coeducation, the education of Negroes. These chapters are chrono- 
logical within themselves. 

A variety of documents from anecdotes to court decisions can be found here. The 
editorial comments are brief and to the point and include bibliographical references for 
further reading. 

Source collections in American educational history are rare. In such a collection it 
must be assumed that the editors have authenticated the documents. The credibility of 
any document or part of a document must be determined by the student. In any 
collection of sources the editors have selected the documents they believe to be relevant. 
A collection of “readings” is not intended for a graduate seminar in history or historiography 
and the technicalities of heuristics will not trouble the undergraduate or the general 
reader. Recognizing all of this, we believe that this collection of readings will be useful. 
Certainly it should be a valuable supplement to textbooks in American educational history. 

C.S.M. 


Music 


CREATIVE HARMONY AND MUSICIANSHIP. By Howard Murphy and Edwin String- 
ham. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 618 pages. $5.00. 


This is a new approach to the study of theoretic music. The authors have succeeded 
very well in making the text both interesting and practical by bringing out the general 
principles of the structure of music through numerous examples of compositions in the 
classical and romantic periods, and through suggested problems and projects. Thus, 
musicianship is developed through the acquisition of theory by a practical method and is 
directed equally towards the needs of performer, composer, and listener. 

The book consists of four parts and is divided into thirty chapters and four summaries. 
Each chapter contains expository material, questions for review and for further study, and 
assignments for writing, playing, listening, and analysis. 

Although intended primarily as a college textbook —a very good one indeed — anybody 
who would use it for self-study would find it most helpful. Al HisB: 
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TEXTBOOKS 
READING FOR LIVING SERIES, By Wm. H. Burton, Clara Belle Baker, and Grace 
K. Kemp. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1950. 
DON AND PEGGY. First Pre-Primer. 46 pages. 44 cents. 
COME AND SEE. Second Pre-Primer. 62 pages. 52 cents. 
HERE WE PLAY. Third Pre-Primer. 70 pages. 56 cents. 


DAYS OF FUN. Primer. 156 pages. $1.24. Teaching Guide. 220 pages. My Help 
to Read Book to Accompany Days of Fun. 80 pages. 


OUR HAPPY WAYS. First Reader. 188 pages. $1.36. My Help to Read Book to 
Accompany Our Happy Ways. 80 pages. 


Primary teachers will be happy to hear that another delightful reading series has been 
made available to help make early reading experiences happy and worth-while ones for 
the little people who are about ready to begin that great and glorious adventure of 
learning to read. 


The authors of these books are well known to us, and because of their past successes 
are recognized by school authorities as outstanding artists in writing for children. Many 
of us recall the delightful stories in the old Bobbs-Merrill Readers in which Miss Baker 
held her young readers spellbound with surprise, suspense, and plot. 


This series is what the name implies —a Reading for Living Series. In interest, these 
little books offer the children easily read stories about children in their immediate 
neighborhood. In the pre-primers, home and family experiences of Don, Peggy, and Tad, 
a younger brother, are portrayed. The authors have used both rural and urban settings 
and have worked in conjunction with excellent artists to produce lifelike, real situations 
in the pictures. The primer and first reader continue with experiences of these familiar 
children and their playmates. A few familiar, well-known fairy tales are also included. 


The books have been carefully planned for consistent growth in the ability to read 
with meaning. In the Pre-Primers each page is a unit that ties up naturally with the 
whole story. In the other books one can also notice that each paragraph is arranged as 
a unit so as to insure growth in the ability to recognize related sentences and to read 
them together. 


The vocabulary has been selected carefully according to the grade or reading level 
of the children. The vocabulary of the First Reader, Our Happy Days, includes 176 new 
words. In addition, it includes all 58 words originally introduced in the Pre-Primers, 
and also those of the Primer. The average number of new words per page has been kept low. 


Because of the above-mentioned features, teachers will welcome these books especially 
for supplementary reading in the first and second grades. The workbooks and the teacher’s 
manual will be found excellent additional helps. MoreLtia MENSING 


Fiunkinc Pupits Cosr State Mrxuions. — The State Department of Edu- 
cation has disclosed that Virginia school children who “flunked” last year 
cost the taxpayers more than $3 million. That’s the cost of wasted materials, 
classroom space, and teachers’ salaries, among other things, says Dowell J. 
Howard, State superintendent of public instruction. “The total cost during 
the past ten years may well have exceeded $20 million. In Richmond alone, 
officials estimated last fall, failures in a single year cost taxpayers $360,000.” 
Only 24.4 per cent of first graders in 1937—38, for example, reached the senior 
year of high school. Sixty per cent of the eighth graders failed to reach the 
senior level on time. Adequately trained teachers, proper course materials, 
organized guidance services, and wider programs of education are needed to 
solve the problem, according to the department.—The Christian Century, 
May 2, 1951. 
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Summoned to Rest 


Henry Loseck, professor emeritus, Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 25, 1951, at the age of 83. 
After having served for sixteen years as pastor in Sedalia and Cape Girardeau, Mo., he 
was called as professor to St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., where he served especially 
as instructor of Greek for 39 years. Since 1944 he had lived in retirement. 


Joun ANDREW Sonn, Chicago, Ill., on April 9, 1951, at the age of nearly 87. He had 
served as Lutheran parish teacher at York, Pa.; Grand Crossing, Chicago; Beardstown, Ill. 
and Theresa, Wis. —a period of 46 years, until ill health required him to retire in 1932 


WiiL1amM Epwarp Aucust GIERKE, emeritus, Dumont, Minn., on May 3, 1951, at the 
age of 98. He had served as Lutheran parish teacher for a period of 52 years at the 
following charges: St. John’s, Minneapolis, and Trinity, St. Paul, Minn.; Immanuel, 
Lewiston, Minn.; Emmaus, St. Louis, Mo.; Zion, Cologne, Minn.; and Immanuel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Since 1929 he had lived in retirement. 


EpMunp SEvEL, Litt. D., Mus. D., St. Louis, Mo., on May 9, 1951, at the age of 86. 
After two years of service in the ministry as missionary in Nebraska he served for 19 years 
as instructor and later as principal of Walther College, the Lutheran High School in 
St. Louis. The last 37 years of his active life were devoted to the management of Concordia 
Publishing House, from which position he had retired in 1944. 


THEoporE E. Bere, emeritus, St. Paul, Minn., on May 15, 1951, at the age of 82. 
He had served the Church as teacher, organist, and choir director in the Twin Cities and 
as assistant professor at Concordia College, St. Paul—in all for a period of 55 year’. 
In 1942 he had retired. 


HENRY BENJAMIN FIEHLER, teacher emeritus, Altenburg, Mo., on May 15, . “1, at 
the age of 79. For a period of 50 years he had served as teacher, principal, and church 
organist at Edgerton and Columbus, Wis.; St. Peter's, Milwaukee; and at Altenburg, Mo. 
Since 1942 he had been retired. 


RicHarp C, NeirzeL, D. D., professor emeritus, at the age of 75. He had served as 
missionary-at-large in Oklahoma and as pastor in Kansas City, Kans., and Summit, III. 
Since 1918 he had been a member of the faculty in Springfield. While his chief subject 
was Homiletics, he also taught in the course of the years Catechetics, Pedagogy, Missions, 
and History of Philosophy. 


Orro H. Faster, Fort Wayne, Ind., on June 3, 1951, at the age of nearly 69. He had 
rounded out 50 years of service as teacher and principal in Lutheran schools — four years 
in Calumet City, Ind., and 46 years at Concordia, Fort Wayne. 


WiLtiAM GAKEMEIER, Chicago, IIl., on June 30, 1951, at the age of nearly 69. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher in Nebraska and Illinois. His last charge was Gethsemane 
School in Chicago. His teaching career was shortened when consideration of his health 
had required him to seek other occupation twenty-five years ago at the time when his 
class observed its 25th anniversary. 


